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Be sure the china you buy 

is vitrifie 

is vitrified 
This china is sturdy in 
wear as well graceful 
in line, and only under un- 
usually hard service will it 
crack or nick. 

See the Syracuse dealer 
near you. If you will write 
us we will send you his 
name and address. 


Syracuse China is thorough- 
ly vitrified and non-absorb- 
ent even though the glaze 
should be fractured by ac- 
cident. To buy tableware 
that does not have this fea- 
ture to go to needless 
expense. 
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ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Like sleeping on a pillow’ 


THE sleeping comfort of a bed depends on the resiliency of 
the Spring. Resiliency depends on scientific construction. 
Herein lies the reason for the extraordinary comfort of the 
ENGLANDER “‘Featherest’’ Cort SpRING. (1) There are 14 
twists to each coil... (2) The four patented stabilizers elim- 
inate sagging at the sides. There are 99 spirals in the full size 
spring. All sizes to fit Metal or Wood Beds. Q Sold at Furni- 


ture and Department Stores...... QWrite for Booklet. 
Encianper Spring Ben Co, 100-102 W. 32nd St., New York 
86-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. State and Monroe Sts., Chicago, Il! 


ENGLANDER 
“FEATHEREST” Coil Spring 
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The Cover Picture 


Lucy Stone, Suffrage 
Pioneer 


UCY STONE has been called 
L the morning star of the woman’s 

rights movement. <A _ farmer’s 
daughter, born in 1818, she determined 
to go to college, study Greek and 
Hebrew, and satisfy herself whether 
the Scripture texts on the subjection 
of women were correctly translated. 

It took her nine years to earn the 
money to carry her to Oberlin, then 
the only college admitting women. 
She earned her way through by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department and 
doing housework in the Ladies’ Board- 
ing Hall at three cents an hour. She 
and Antoinette Brown organized the 
first debating society ever formed 
among college girls, 

Graduating in 1847—the first Massa- 
chusetts woman to take a college de- 
gree—she began to lecture for woman’s 
rights in the same year. Small, gentle, 
absolutely fearless, with a  wonder- 
fully sweet voice and great natural 
eloquence, she went up and down the 
country for years, addressing huge 
audiences. Mobs would sometimes lis- 
ten to her when they howled down 
every other speaker. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton wrote: “Lucy Stone was the 
first person by whom the heart of the 
American public was deeply stirred 
on the woman question.” Miss An- 
thony said that Lucy converted her to 
woman suffrage. 

She headed the Call for the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1850—a call signed by many digni- 
taries. 

In 1855 she married Henry B. 
Blackwell, a brother of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman to take a 
medical degree. He was a young 
abolitionist of great ability, for whose 
head the Southerners had offered a re- 
ward of $10,000. He promised her 
to devote himself to the women’s 
cause, and he kept his word. 

Lucy considered the loss of a wife's 
name as a symbol of the loss of her 
individuality. Distinguished lawyers 
told her no law required it; it was 
only custom. With her ‘hhusband’s full 
approval, she kept her own name, 

She raised most of the $10,000 with 
which the Woman’s Journal was 
started in Boston in 1870. To her and 
her husband it owed its forty-seven 
years of usefulness. They helped to 
organize the New England and the 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions, and together did an incalculable 
amount of work for equal rights.— 

Atice STONE BLACKWELL. 
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3 THE WoMAN oF THE MONTH : 
i Eva Le Gallienne's Civic Repertory Theatre has been pronounced the most outstanding 

il achievement of a woman in the field of the arts, letters, science, industry or social 
science for 1926, and its founder has won Pictorial Review's five thousand dollar 


annual award. The money will go into the work of providing fine drama in reper 
toire at low prices, for which she abandoned a Broadway career. 
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Vivid and restless, the children were hungry for every bit of ja 


zz and excitement they co 
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uld wring out of the concentration camps 


Flood Waters and Families 


When Country People Became Tent City Dwellers, New Social Problems Developed. 
The Red Cross Called for Help. The Answer Was Dr. Valeria Parker 
and a Staff. This 1s What They Saw and Did 


OREDOM in the midst of the 
Mississippi flood sounds as im- 
probable as an afternoon nap 
in the path of a tornado, and 
yet that, and its accompanying 

mischief that Satan traditionally finds 
for idle folk, was a problem which 
puzzled the Red Cross almost more than 
tangible difficulties of tents and rescue 
boats and water supply. 

It was a problem that could scarcely 
have been anticipated. The flood was a 
great national disaster, an overwhelming 
emergency, and one thinks of those 
things in terms of a peak of excitement 
during which people work night and day 
with superhuman endurance and ability. 

But the flood was no short, sharp 
crisis. It moved its slow, devastating 
bulk some fifteen miles a day down over 
a territory hundreds of miles wide. It 
was weeks in passing from one point to 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


another, and months in draining off the 
last of its wrecking waters. People fled 
to the concentration camps for their very 
lives, and stayed to settle down—fed, 
clothed and housed by the Ked Cross and 
cooperating organizations—to last out 
the flood period. The sharp emergency 
leveled down to everyday living, with- 
out the necessity for much work or the 
wholesome spur of independence. 

Added to that was the seldom-men- 
tioned fact that these camps were small 
cities into which were crowded people 
who had lived all their lives on 
isolated farms. They were totally un- 
familiar with urban ways and urban con- 
ditions. They had plunged into a 
civilization entirely foreign to them, re- 
quiring adaptations and adjustments of 
which they knew not even the beginning. 

The situation was unavoidable, but it 
created problems which held grave dan- 
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ger for the refugees. There were rumors 
of family quarrels, husbands who took 
to paying too much attention to the 
pretty “Cajin” girls, sudden flirtations, 
and threatened shootings. The gulf be- 
tween the generations widened alarm- 
ingly, as the girls and boys took to town 
ways and town gods, and scorned the 
simple traditional behavior which their 
parents found good. 

The Red Cross felt that the difficulty 
was an emergency no less important be- 
cause it was so intangible, and invited 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, as a national organization inter- 
ested in family welfare and racial health, 
to come down and help in taking care 
of it. 

So Dr. Valeria Parker, director of the 
Association’s Department of Field Ex- 
tension, gathered up an emergency staff, 
and set out for the flooded counties. The 
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varied nature of her assistants is an 
indication of the complexity of the situa- 
tion. She took with her a skilled recrea- 
tion and playground expert, a police- 
woman, two experienced lecturers and 
field workers, and two Negro workers, 
Dr. Sarah Brown, who is 
a trustee of Howard Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Franklin 
O. Nichols, a university 


man and a_ recognized 
leader, who is devoting 


his life to spreading the 
knowledge of social 
hygiene among his own 
people. 

It was a staff equipped 
for emergencies and unex- 
pected conditions, and 
able to work in whatever 
best way circumstances 
seemed to dictate. 

They went down to the 
flood region in June, and 
worked in five different 
camps, three of them for 
colored people and two 
for white. The camps 
were of all sizes, from 
two hundred to twenty 
thousand. One town of 
eight thousand, which 
normally drowsed its 
quiet way along in the 
paths of its fathers, sud- 
denly became far too large 
for comfort when twenty 
thousand refugees invaded 
it. They came so sud- 
denly that the school, 
which had housed its daily quota of 
young scholars, was within five hours 
turned into a crowded refugee hospital. 

Another camp was shaped like a long 
dry rod laid down in the midst of run- 
ning water. Five miles long and a single 
tent wide, the river ran sluggish and 
threatening in front, and the flooded 
road stretched its wet length behind. 
Horses and mules and a cow or two, 
rescued from the cabin yards, were 
tethered between the tents, so that the 
most important needs were rigid sanitary 
rules and a decent water supply. 

In this camp, the lecturer began to 
interpret social hygiene in terms of the 
immediate need, which was fly-traps. She 
gathered all the children together into 
the great mess tent, and showed them the 
new game of making the wire boxes. As 
they labored over them, tongues in their 
cheeks and fat fingers struggling with 
wire and netting, she talked to them of 
clean food, clean water, and clean tents, 
and then of clean manners and morals, 
and how one should behave when one 
lived in a large, emergency community. 

And incidentally, and importantly, she 
kept them busy. Perhaps the most vital 
need that Dr. Parker and her associates 
found was adequate occupation and 
recreation. ‘The actual emergency, in 
the sense of a high pitch of danger ab- 


sorbing every energy, lasted for each 
group of refugees only a short time. 
After they had left their cabins and their 
cherished possessions to the wet and 
dubious mercy of the flood, after they 
had reached camp with their lives and 





Every day was wash day in the Mississippi tent cities, but women would 
desert their tubs at any moment to listen to Dr. Parker’s staff of lecturers 


what little they could carry in their 
hands, after the hysteria and the suspense 
of rescue were past, reaction set in, and 
there was no work with which to com- 
bat it. 

Most of the families lived in camp for 
several months, and no one can stay 
stretched on a high peak of excitement 
and despair for that long. Nor can one 
who has been used to constant day-long 
work, and who finds himself fed and 
housed and possessed of unaccustomed 
leisure, be expected to use it with the 
wisdom of a scholar and the discretion 
of a philosopher. They needed some- 
thing to do to keep them out of mischief, 
and the problem was to find something 
which would keep them both busy and 
interested. 

Many of the camps snatched at movies 
and dances as the immediate answer. 
But movies are a sedentary occupation, 
and they provide only vicarious excite- 
ment. Dancing was better in that it was 
exercise, and did get everybody to mov- 
ing round. But both movies and dances 
were usually affairs of the night, and 
called for adequate chaperonage. 

This was the special work of the 
policewoman who accompanied Dr. 
Parker, and she had her hands full at 
dances from which the parents left early, 
trusting to easy promises to bring their 
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girls sately home. But the nights were 
hot, and the moon flung a golden carpet 
across the broad waters, and made deep 
shadows along river bank and in the 
shelter of tents. And who can walk 


sedately home, or remember to be 
serene and proper in the 
midst of such new and 
thrilling magic? 
“The girls were 0 


vivid and so pretty,” Dr, 
Parker said. “And they 
were so eager to snatch 
every moment of this ex- 
citing new life. You see, 
many of them had lived 
all their sixteen years on 
isolated farms, helping 
their mothers all the day, 
atid almost never going to 


town. They dreamed of 
dances and parties, but 
seldom saw one. And 


here all of a sudden they 
were plunged into all the 
excitement of what was to 
them a huge city. There 
was practically no work 
for them to do, and plenty 
of time to play. There 
were other girls. of their 
own age, and handsome 
young soldiers patrolling 
the camp, there was danc- 
ing, and movies, and 
music. The girls tried to 
pack a lifetime of fun into 
those two months, and 
who could blame them? 
But the tragedy of it was 
that they did not know the dangers that 
accompanied the fun, and their parents 
were too unsuspecting to point them out, 
or too bewildered to enforce discipline.” 

One camp director in an_ inspired 
moment set the refugees under his charge 
to making furniture, with the triple pur- 
pose of keeping them busy, inciting them 
to a pride in their temporary tent 
dwellings, and giving them a start 
toward furnishing the cabins which they 
would build when the waters receded. 
He found one man who was a skilled 
cabinet maker, and who gladly consented 
to act as instructor. Lumber was requi- 
sitioned, and the whole camp turned 
into a highly practical manual training 
school, measuring and sawing and carv- 
ing and painting. Gay chairs and tables 
and chests began to appear at every tent 
door, and neighbors vied with each other 
in the new skill with which they could 
join and decorate. 

How they finally got their precious 
handwork back to what was left of 
home, Dr. Parker could not stay to 
learn. But she told a story of posses- 
sions going the other way that had its 
points. 

A group of colored folk were huddled 
miserably together on a shaky landing 
waiting for a boat to rescue them from 
the rapidly rising river. They had boxes 
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and bundles and bags of all shapes and 
sizes, which they sat on, or clutched 
carefully in both hands. 

When the rescue boat finally arrived, 
it was already full of other unfortunates, 
but the captain said he could squeeze in 
the waiting ones if they hurried. There 
was a scramble for the precious bundles, 
and they began to crowd on board. But 
the captain stopped them, saying he had 
only room for people, and not an inch 
for “rubbish.” 

At this the Negro women set up a 
loud wail, and there was such confusion 
that the captain, eager to get his boat 
away quickly and safely, declared they 
must take their choice. He had room 
for husbands, or bundles, but not for 
both. They decided for the bundles, and 
swept triumphantly on board, leaving 
Joe and Rastus and ’Lijah to shift for 
themselves. 

The abandoned husbands were dis- 
tiactly annoyed. When the next boat 
rescued them from their precarious posi- 
tion it landed them at another camp, and 
they decided to stay right there. It took 
persuasion to the point of force to re- 
turn them to their casual wives. 

Every immediate problem was accen- 
tuated by the need to make separate pro- 
vision for white and black. The South- 
ern physicians, nurses and relief workers 
readily adjusted themselves to the situa- 
tion. Dr. Parker’s colored assistants 
from the North, Dr. Sarah Brown and 
Mr. Franklin Nichols, found it some- 
what more difficult, but adjusted them- 
selves equally well, as the overwhelming 
demand for their services quickly showed. 
The spirit with which they were received 
and the hearty support given them by 
both races proved what race cooperation 
may do and how closely united the needs 





of both races are in such an upsetting 
emergency. 

In many camps the difficulty of lan- 
guage was added to the troubles of color. 
The ‘“Cajins,” those descendants of 
Evangeline’s people who have lived 
among the swamps and bayous of Louis- 
iana ever since their melancholy emigra- 
tion from their northern homes, still 
speak a French patois, and know scarcely 
a word of English. Only their little 
children picked up the “foreign” lan- 
guage easily, and they became interpreters 
tor the families. Even workers who had 
a smattering of college French found 
the patois difficult. Mr. Nichols, who 
had taught social hygiene in a university 
in France and knew the quirks of the 
language, was one of the few who could 
talk with them on their own terms. 

In the camp at Vicksburg the workers 
found a large Mexican group, and here 
they were forced to depend entirely upon 
the services of quick children. These 
language difficulties were a constant sur- 
prise. Had the disaster occurred in a 
cosmopolitan city like New York, or in a 
territory like southern California which 
borders Mexico, one might have antici- 
pated some small percentage of non-Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, but to find half of 
the residents in camp after camp who 
were Americans by birth, indeed Amer- 
icans for many generations, and who yet 
clung to the tongue of their foreign an- 
cestors and spoke no other, was a sur- 
prise that held something of shock. 

Funny things cropped up to add the 
leaven of humor to a situation that was 
serious at best, and heart-breaking at its 
worst. There was the matter of 
women’s underwear, so badly needed, 
and never appearing in any of the bar- 
rels and bundles sent by sympathetic 
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towns to help out the scanty wardrobes 
of the refugees. A candid young worker 
explained the phenomenon. 

“You see,” she said, “these back 
country women were accustomed to 
wearing layers of starched petticoats, 
and corset covers, and chemises, and so 
they kept right on asking wistfully for 
them. But the modern city women 
don’t wear that sort of thing any longer. 
In fact, what little they do wear is 
mostly soft silk which is turned into dust 
rags when it begins to wear out. . Con- 
sequently we had no underwear to give 
our refugees.” 

Silk stockings were the one desire of 
every “Cajin” girl, and it didn’t seem 
to matter how riddled they were with 
long runs, nor how the older women 
shook disapproving heads. There were 
many signs of trouble between the two 
generations. Parents had kept to their 
traditional ways, and children felt the 
call of the town and all that it implied 
of jazz and excitement. Lovely, vivid, 
restless, dowered with flower-petal faces 
and velvet eyes, the girls were hungry 
for every bit of modern life they could 
wring out of the concentration camps. 
Their mothers neither understood their 
desires nor could govern their behavior. 
Consequently there was unrest and re- 
bellion. Sometimes it smoldered, and 
sometimes it broke out into sharp open 
revolt. 

The very mention of a return to the 
home cabin and the old ways brought 
conflict, and more than one girl held the 
threat of running away, or even of elop- 
ing, over the heads of her unhappy par- 
ents. : 

No less constant than the racial differ- 
ences and the difficulties of language and 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Fly traps kept idle hands busy and gave opportunity for all sorts of valuable lessons in al! sorts of hygiene 
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Does the Red God actually think himself the inspiration of invention, of engineering and scientific discoveries? 


Pacifists and Miulitarists 


An Answer by the Author of “Christ or Mars?” to 
Admiral Fiske’s Plea for Preparedness in the 


EDUCING the candid apo- 
logia of Admiral Fiske to its 
lowest terms, I find two gov- 
erning arguments. First, war 
is a meritorious institution; 

he doubts, in view of its positive bene- 
fits, whether we should abolish it. Sec- 
ond, it can not be abolished. Moreover, 
his thought seems infused with another 
idea, so fixed in his mental equipment 
that he never takes the trouble to give 
it full expression. A great and power- 
ful state is somehow a good in itself, 
whether or no such greatness renders the 
average citizen richer or happier or bet- 
ter. The fading remnant of the Ger- 
man Junkers fly the same flag. Most 
Americans hold, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the opposing theory. Lincoln 
expressed it—‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” If in peace or war 
a citizen sacrifices himself to the Repub- 
lic, he does it for the benefit of his fel- 


October Number 


By WILL IRWIN 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


low-citizens as individuals—not for the 
glory and exaltation of some mystical 
Moloch. For it is a kind of mysticism, 
a religion, a matter of faith, this glorifi- 
cation of a non-existent entity. And as 
such, it is not susceptible of resolution by 
argument. So here, I merely register 
my difference of faith with Admiral 
Fiske. 

The other points, however, stand on 
the ground of reason; we can get some- 
where by debating them. 

First, the benefits of war. Here, Ad- 
miral Fiske sets himself squarely in op- 
position to most other historical philos- 
ophers. He must appreciate the origi- 
nality of his thought; for he puts it in 
italics—“It has been the needs of armies 
and navies that have called- forth the 
greatest efforts of men in nearly all the 
practical arts of life.’ He adds: ‘‘With- 
out the stimulus given by wars, the 
sciences and the arts of engineering, med- 


icine and surgery would hardly have 
been even started.” 

Now historians and archaeologists 
know better. The practical arts of life 
sprang from the primal urge for food, 
clothing, shelter. Probably primitive 
man first chipped an edge on a flint in 
order to skin a rabbit or to scratch a 
planting-hole for his seeds. True, we 
are guessing. But authorities on an- 
thropology and primitive history agree 
with my guess. 

When it comes to engineering, we 
have the light of history. Man first af- 
fixed timber to timber in order to make 
himself a habitation, dug ditches in order 
to irrigate his crops, piled up and orna- 
mented the stones of the fields in order 
to create temples for his gods; and for 
all these purposes he devised tools and 
primitive engines. The most intense 
stimulus to engineering which the an- 
cient world knew was the First Pyramid 
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—a tomb, not a fortress. When after- 
ward the Egyptians erected forts to 
guard the boundaries of their empire, 
they merely applied somewhat clumsily 
the principles which their peaceful, do- 
mestic artizans had used for centuries. 

Medicine? What antique doctor 
ever discovered anything through war or 
for war? The revelation that bacilli 
cause contagious and infectious disease 
js the governing improvement in mod- 
ern medicine. Did war, directly or in- 
directly, influence Pasteur? Had war 
anything to do with the invention of 
serums, with Erlich’s salvarsan, with in- 
sulin for diabetes, with the control of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, sleeping sick- 
ness, typhus, with any other of the 
processes which have in the past seventy- 
five years lengthened by one-third the 
span of human life? In one instance, 
yes; probably in only one. American 
army surgeons, fighting against “camp- 
fever” which has in many wars killed 
more soldiers than shot and shell, proved 
the efficacy of inoculation against 
typhoid. The discovery by American 
army surgeons that mosquitoes cause yel- 
low fever had nothing, really, to do with 
war. Helping a weary, battle-torn na- 
tion to get on to its feet, they attacked 
the yellow fever scourge and found its 
cause. ‘That, one of the heroic chapters 
in science, stands not to the credit of war 
but of individual men. 


Surgery’s Debt 


thing to the Admiral. In ancient 

times men did not dream that cer- 
tain distressing and fatal internal ail- 
ments could be cured by the knife. 
Primitive surgery dealt only with ex- 
ternal wounds. War was the great 
wounder; and it learned to clean up a 
little of its own dirt. By modern times 
surgeons had found that you could cut 
a damaged limb from a yelling, squirm- 
ing patient without killing him—though 
in three out of four cases he died a few 
days later through septic infection. 
Further progress was impossible until 
we had anaesthetics to keep the patient 
still, antiseptics to prevent infection. 
Scotch and American doctors, working 
in profound peace, discovered the an- 
aesthetics; Pasteur and his successors, 
wholly uninfluenced by war, the anti- 
septics. Out of the late war, with its 
thirty or forty million specimens for ex- 
periment, came only one considerable ad- 
vance in surgery—the Carel-Dakin treat- 
ment for infected wounds. This was an- 
other discovery of very little consequence 
outside of war. Let me cite here the 
expert testimony of as great a medical 
investigator as has lived in our times. 
He was working in his front-line hospi- 
tal when my wife asked him if the war 
had done anything to advance scientific 
knowledge or method. He threw out 
his hands in a gesture of despair. 


G thing to th There I grant some- 


“No!” he exclaimed. ‘‘We are just 
going through the same old motions! It 
has set us back thirty years! So many 
of us had to close our laboratories and 
take to this hacking and cutting—and I 
felt that we had our hands on the door 
of cancer!” 

What of the fundamental discoveries 
in physics, chemistry and biology? Did 
War or preparation for war _ influence 
Newton? Or Faraday? Or Ampére? 
Or any other giant explorer of nature? 
What of the inventions and devices 
which have transformed our material 
world? Of these, the locomotive is most 
important. Stephenson built his ‘“‘Rocket”’ 
in order to transport passengers and 
goods; it was nearly a half a century be- 
fore any army made much use of rail- 
road transportation in war. So with the 
electric telegraph, the telephone, the 
steamboat, the screw propeller, the au- 
tomobile, the important Bessemer steel 
process, agricultural machinery, the sew- 
ing machine, the cotton jenny, the steam 
loom—the whole apparatus which has 
in a century transformed our world. 

Two unmobilized Yankees, with no 
thought of military uses, invented the 
airplane—which the Admiral cites in 
making his case. The war improved the 
airplane—for military purposes. If we 
had averted the disaster of 1914, if 
soldiers had kept hands off, who knows 
but we might have today a machine 
much better suited for the safe and cer- 
tain transportation of passengers and 
goods? Radio was not invented for 
war nor in war. And the successive 
improvements which are making it the 
visitor of every fireside came after the 
Peace. : 

The very battleships which Admiral 
Fiske used to command were a hodge- 


Mr. Irwin’s answer proved to be 


so much longer than Admiral 
riske’s article in che October 
issue, that we have offered the 


Admiral the chance to catch up in 
a brief rebuttal in the December 
number. Meantime brief com- 
ments (two or three hundred 
words at most) by our readers will 
be welcome for our correspondence 
department. 


podge of devices first invented for serv- 
ice to life in peace, and borrowed by naval 
constructors. Even the guns depend on 
explosives. And explosives were invent- 
ed—or reinvented for the Occident—by 
a monk searching into the nature of 
things. Warriors were nearly two cen- 
turies in adapting them to battle uses. 
One benefit of past warfare I grant 
to Admiral Fiske. It has taught the 
human race the art of organization. I 
will even -add an argument which he 
has overlooked. It has, in the past, done 
much to “spread culture.” The ancient 
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history of the Mesopotamian Basin is 
a laboratory-study in this tendency. A 
race or a tribe settled down, developed 
the arts. A ruder race, which had pre- 
served all its energies for war, came 
along and conquered it. The victors 
learned from the vanquished these arts 
of peace; in doing so lost the exclusive 
interest in war and added their bit to 
human knowledge. Then came another 
conqueror, peacefully conquered in his 
turn. So, the arts of writing, building, 
painting, sculpture, the sciences of medi- 
cine and astronomy and physics spread 
through our race. 


War Teacher Not Needed 


UT in the matter of organization 

we have learned our lesson; no 

need of going back to that hard 
school. ‘Though we all armed and 
drilled to the complete satisfaction of 
any old-time militarist, we should add 
little of use to our intense and complex 
industrial organization. As for “spread 
of culture,” the telegraph, the periodi- 
cal press, the photograph, the radio, and 
the cinema are attending to that. With- 
in three months of the discovery, these 
agencies have carried every improvement 
in the arts of life to every person in the 
civilized world capable of understand- 
ing. In short, civilian intelligence, 
piling up experience and knowledge, has 
found cheaper ways for achieving these 
two benefits. Civilization is outgrow- 
ing war, as it has outgrown absolute 
monarchy and bond-slavery. 

However, when advanced spirits be- 
gan to question the utility, justice and 
sanctimony of absolute monarchy and 
slavery, tolerant Tories told them that 
their ideas were beautiful and theoreti- 
cally sound—but it couldn’t be done. 
They were dealing with faulty human 
nature; which needed the curb of more 
exalted intelligences. Yet the pioneers 
felt it could be done; and eventually we 
did it. Of course, if everyone believes 
that war is impossible of cure, we shall 
get nowhere. Which is precisely why 
skillful admirers and apologists for the 
venerable race-habit tell us now that it 
can’t be done. It is their best practical 
argument. 

Modern nations, Admiral Fiske says. 
are “national .business firms whose in- 
terests . . . sometimes conflict.” 
And, by unexpressed corollary, they try 
to settle the matter with guns. The 
analogy is perhaps unfortunate. Con- 
stantly, business firms inside the nations 
have conflicting interests. But when 
Bethlehem Steel and United States Steel 
find themselves in a tangle, they do not 
arm their working forces with rifles and 
fight it out to the death. We stopped 
that sort of thing long ago. We have 
laws against it; and, more potently, 
moral sentiment. An increasing minor- 
ity in all nations believes that we can 
extend this reign of law, this moral 
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sentiment, to run between peoples as well 
as between individuals. We have as yet 
no effective “family of nations.” That is 
true. But some day we may attain to 
such an ideal. And an increasing ma- 
jority in all nations dislikes war; re- 
gards it, vaguely and uneasily, as a very 
expensive calamity. Only, as Ambassa- 
dor Houghton has said, governments 
stand in their way—that “ruling class” 
of which Admiral Fiske speaks. They, 
with their leaning toward intensive ar- 
maments, their diplomatic bluffing, their 
disregard of natural human morals, get 
us into these jams; they it is who, having 
produced a_ situation beyond peaceful 
remedy, sound the tocsin and blow the 
bugles. The common man thereupon 
pays the freight. 


Our “Ruling Class” 


OR do I believe that the “ruling 
N class” of America—our politi- 

cians, our Army and Navy, our 
captains of industry and finance—have 
much more inherent virtue in this re- 
gard than those European ruling classes 
of whom Admiral Fiske appears so 
suspicious. We have been fortunately 
placed; that is all, We had our own 
half-broken land for development, ex- 
pansion and creation of new w ealth; no 
need to trouble very much with affairs 
beyond our borders. But in our slight 
contacts with foreign nations, I find our 
governing class generally as stiff-necked, 
as intransigent, as those of France or 
Great Britain or Japan. Did we ever 
draw a tariff schedule with any thought 
of its effect on another race or people? 
The very Free Silver orators of 1896 
bawled: “without let or hindrance of 
any foreign nation!” The suggestion of 
a League of Nations drove the Senate, 
representative of our governing class, into 
frenzies of nationalism. 

Britain “became the most powerful 
nation mainly by conquering 
foreign peoples.” Did she? The pri- 
mary causes for British expansion in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
her deposits of coal and iron and the 
inventive intelligence of those citizens 
who, before Continental Europe real- 
ized the change that was coming over 
the world, carried her into the industrial 
era. Britain “got the jump.” Wars 
helped, it is true; ruthless wars but small, 
requiring only a modicum of the national 
energy. Clive conquered India at an 
expense of life and treasure which would 
not keep a modern campaign going for 
six hours. 

However, such easy terms of conquest 
have become impossible in the twentieth 
century. No more can any European 
nation go out and seize by the sword a 
“market” or “a sphere of influence” 
without coming into conflict with the 
other European nations and starting a 
war that is a war. Intensive armament 
and intensive diplomacy have attended 





to that. It is doubtful if again any large 
war can be made to pay either on terms 
of national greatness or of increased 
prosperity. Admiral Fiske dismisses 
lightly the present condition of the Eu- 
ropean nations. This, he says, is only 
after-war fatigue. Well, it has lasted 
for nine years; and some of them are 
wearier than in 1920. The significant 
thing about their condition he fails to 
note. Relatively, the winners are no 
better off than the losers. It is not 
British competition which our export 
trade fears today, but German. It is 
not Germany who is supporting by dole 
a million and a half unemployed, but 
Britain. 

Suppose that the other nations, 
jealous of our wealth, attack and con- 
quer us. Will the material benefits re- 
pay them for the enormous cost of the 
operation? The directors of the Euro- 
pean empires know that it will not. If 
ever they attack us, the causes will not 
be deliberate greed; but rather an irres- 
oluble tangle produced by technically 
minded, legalistic, bluffing diplomats, by 
generals whose only political formula is 
“send a division,’ and by admirals 
struggling for the paper supremacy of 
the seas. That last explains why the 
Geneva Conference failed—too much 
admiral. We might as sensibly have left 
prohibition enforcement to bootleggers. 

Minor assertions in Admiral Fiske’s 
paper deserve a word of answer. ‘““The 
main reasons why Europe is Christian 
are the battles of Tours and 
Lepanto.” Therefore, war is a good 
thing. But if the Mohammedans 
hadn’t made war, there would have been 
no need for fighting at Tours and Le- 
panto. ‘Protestantism was made _pos- 
sible in Northern Germany by the 
Thirty Years’ War.” Catholics might 
not consider this a valid argument. And 
the people of Germany were nearly two 
hundred years in paying the freight. 
They might have got their Protestantism 
cheaper. In case a frightful coalition of 
foreign nations should defeat us in war, 
says Admiral Fiske, they would ‘restrict 
our commerce on the sea . . . and 
relegate us to a position like that of Hol- 
land.” Has the gallant old sea-dog 
stepped ashore so infrequently that he 
does not know the difference between our 
land of enormous, varied, half-developed 
resources and that little stretch of marshy 
flatlands along the North Sea? Also, 
does he know that Holland is one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world per 
capita, one of the happiest, the most en- 
lightened, the most advanced? True, 
she lacks National Greatness. . . 
But all this is just sniping. 


American “Pacifism” 


Aas oe FISKE complains of 


the “pacifist attitude” of the 
American people which so ham- 
yers army and navy plans for military 
I i : ; 
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preparation. Shall I define that attitude 
tor him? I think I can; for my own 
reasoned viewpoint in this matter jg 
probably just about identical with the 
instinctive viewpoint of the average 
American. We see little sense in war; 
and anticipate no positive benefit there. 
from. Of course, if we are attacked or 
invaded, we will rush to arms with the 
best major-general of them all, and de. 
fend our own with our customary valor, 
To foresee that contingency, we are 
willing to support a skeleton army and 
corps of officers, and a scheme by which 
that skeleton could in emergency be 
clothed with flesh. Further, we like to 
have it efficient. We are hard to per. 
suade beyond that point. We know our 
fortunate geographical advantage—how 
slow, dificult and expensive would be a 
campaign against our mainland. As to 
the navy, we want an adequate defen- 
sive force and no more. For the in- 
stinct of democracy has grasped one 
important thing before the reason of 
superior minds: excessive preparation in- 
vites war. ‘Preparedness is national in- 
surance.” True. When buildings are 
insured to a point below their value. 
they are protected against arson. When 
they are insured beyond their value, they 
invite arson. Any actuary knows that, 
We have no irresistible hankering for 
the greatest army and navy in the world, 
We are willing to lay down arms, gun 
for gun, with the other nations. It seems 
to us that if two men go into a fight 
with a pistol apiece, each stands as much 
chance of winning as though they had 
fifty pistols apiece Meantime, 
they have each saved the price of forty- 
nine pistols. So long as our corps of 
officers confine themselves to adequate 
but reasonable preparation, so long as 
they do not try to goose-step us in time 
of peace, so long as they do not mess 
round with international diplomacy, we 
are willing to honor them for the fine 
and gallant and clean and likable fellows 
that they usually are. When they try to 
force us beyond that point, we grow 
suspicious of anything they tell us. 


Armies in Their Place 


FE can’t afford as yet to give up 
the Army and Navy. Very likely, 
we are not finished with war. 
Sloughing off the dead skin of a past 
metamorphosis is always a long struggle 
for humanity. But let us make armies 
and navies and preparations for war a 
secondary consideration in our interna 
tional thinking—“suffer it to be so for 
now.” The cardinal consideration 
should be the establishment of some sys- 
tem by which nations can settle differ- 
ences and maintain justice without re- 
course to a method so essentially waste- 
ful, destructive, cruel, and dissonant 
with advanced civilization. And in this, 
too, I think, I am speaking the common 
(Continued on page 40) 
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MARY SIMKHOVITCH, /Verehbor 


A Woman Whose Deep Love of People and Democratic Ideas 
Have Served a Neighborhood for Twenty-Five Y ears 


HERE used to be a legend in 

the New York World office 

dating from the days of Joseph 

Pulitzer’s active management 

of the paper. A subordinate 
in conference with the great editor once 
interrupted him, so the story ran, to 
beg: “Excuse me, Mr. Pulitzer—let me 
call in So-and-So. You are saying more 
than one man can listen to.” 

The workers associated with Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch, whose com- 
munity center, Greenwich House, New 
York, this November celebrates _ its 
twenty-fifth birthday, must often feel 
something like that editor, inundated, 
submerged almost, by the rush of a 
genius’ ideas. Hers is one of the most 
fertile, most active, minds in the coun- 
try; one of the warmest hearts; one of 
the most unshakably idealistic tempera- 
ments; one of the most vigorous physical 
constitutions. The bright lexicon of 
youth has remained hers into middle 
age, and she is—sometimes disconcert- 
ingly—unaware of any such word as 
“fail.” Imagine all these qualities 
turned upon the social problems of our 
times and upon the intensely human 
Problems of a closely populated city 
neighborhood, and you will agree that 


Now Begins a New Chapter 


By ANNE OHAGAN 


more ideas, more plans, than any one 
ordinary person can assimilate at a sit- 
ting are likely to be loosed in her board 
meetings and staff conferences. 

Not all of them, of course, are of 


equal moment. Mrs. Simkhovitch 





Bachrach 


Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch 


would be the first to admit that—for 
a generation spent in social work has 
blessedly left her with an unimpaired 
humor and a sure sense of proportion. 
Still, out of the mass of ideas which her 
fecund mind generates, certain outstand- 
ingly brilliant ones have sprung, certain 
ones that differentiate her work from 
that of scores of other good settlement 
organizers, and relate it uniquely to the 
democratic theory of society and in- 
dustry. Greenwich House is much 
more of a workshop than an emergency 
hospital. And it is even more of a 
workshop than a classroom. 

It was, 1 think, my good fortune to 
be in at the start of the notable career 
of which Greenwich House is a prod- 
uct. In those days, thirty odd years 
ago, the world was about to be saved 
by the science popular at the moment, 
sociology, instead of by the science that 
is saving it today, psychology. All 
right-minded young persons wanted a 
share in bringing on the imminent mil- 
lennium. Our college societies listened, 
rapt and exalted, to fervent talk from 
the starry-eyed pioneers in the new 
settlement movement. We thrilled at 
what Arnold Toynbee and his group 
of consecrated young men—I use the 
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language of the nineties—had done in 
London, what Stanton Coit had crossed 
the Atlantic to do in New York. We, 
too, would be social workers, social 
saviors, all of us. Regardless of “vo- 
cation” it was de rigueur—as inevitable 
as piano lessons had been for us ten 
years earlier. 

Which explains how I happened, on 
a long-gone, sticky August day, to ac- 
company Mary Kingsbury to a Cause- 
way Street tenement in the north end 
of Boston, bent upon the regeneration 
of society. There I shuddered inward- 
ly, and quite helplessly, at the tale of 
poverty, abandonment, sickness and sin 
told us by an unkempt woman whose 
smoky black hair, falling over her pallid 
face, did not conceal the green bruise 
on her temple with which one of her 
“lodgers” had registered a difference of 
opinion. That is how it happened that 
I continued with Mary Kingsbury all 
the afternoon—one of the memorably 
dreary afternoons of my life—taking a 
rickety child to a doctor’s office, noting 
his diagnosis, his advice, going on with 
her and the child to some fresh air 
agency, and finally back to Causeway 
Street with instructions for the drab of 
a mother. 

All that I passionately desired that 
day was to escape to my own world of 
adequate baths and combed hair, of 
guarded children and well-aired beds. 
But the young Mary Kingsbury, whom 
I still see in that hour as a sort of shin- 
ing St. Joan, fair and radiant and armed 
with a sword—the young Mary Kings- 
bury passionately desired to bring the 
world of seemliness and beauty to 
Causeway Street. Hers was the voca- 








tion of service. 
After that I 
seem to see her 


hurrying about the 
purlieus of Beacon 
Hill between lec- 
tures at the Uni- 
versity, or after 
them, deeply con- 
cerned about the 
opportunities, ma- 
terial and _ spirit- 
ual, of a group of 
young colored 
girls. I seem to 
remember old col- 
ored men hobbling 
around, waiting 
for her—her ad- 
vice, her help, the 
tonic of her pres- 
She was a 


ence. 
brilliant student; 
she might have 


had a career as a 
scholar if she had 
been able to sub- 
ordinate her love 
of people, her love 
of human contacts, 
to the more with- 
drawn delights of libraries and labora- 
tories. But, being what she was, social 
service, the world’s salvation in the 
nineties, got her and kept her. 

Somewhere along in this period a 
fellowship for foreign study was be- 
stowed upon her in recognition of her 
standing as a student. There was a sea- 
son at the University of Berlin; there 
was work in London at the British 
Museum; there was, of course, the 
meeting with the Sidney Webbs, so in- 
timately related to the world’s salvation 
by social science in the nineties. And 
by and by, Mary Kingsbury, radiant 
and fair, endlessly enthusiastic, loving 
people, loving life, was at the College 
Settlement on Rivington Street in New 
York, at real grips, finally, with the 
hydra-headed beast—human_ ignorance, 
human selfishness—that kept life from 
being a happy experience for so many 
people. 


Tennyson Beals 


Exit Lady Bountiful 


head worker at the Friendly Aid 

House—now the Warren God- 
dard House—on East Thirty-fourth 
Street. It was at this time that she 
made her first really important and orig- 
inal contribution to the settlement move- 
ment. 

Until then the movement was a 
movement directed entirely from above. 
It had been born not only of social 
science and the spirit of first-hand re- 
search. Its near ancestry included also 
those very kind, good, authoritative 
people, the Lords and Ladies Bounti- 
ful, with little baskets of jellies and 


A FTER a year or so there, she was 
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broths, with plans for the betterment of 
cottage roofs and drains, with tracts on 
morals, and with political ballots al] 
prepared. 

It occurred to Mary Kingsbury that 
perhaps the Bountiful tradition was not 
adapted to a democratic age and com- 


munity. (She was, by the way, Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch by that time. 
for it was during her headship of 


Friendly Aid House that she was mar- 
ried to Vladimir Simkhovitch, then 
lately arrived from Russia via Ger. 
man universities, now professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia, connoisseur and 
collector of Chinese art, author of 
“Marxism and Socialism,” “Hay and 
History,” “Toward an Understanding 
of Jesus,” and of other philosophic. 
economic and historical studies. ) 

There had been growing up in her 
the then revolutionary idea that the up- 
lifter notion of doing-good-to-people 
must be retired, and the sorry muddle 
of existence in crowded industrial see- 
tions must be solved, if it was solvable. 
by the cooperation of all the brains and 
all the experience of the section. 

That meant that the neighborhood 
must have adequate representation in the 
management of the social agencies oper- 
ating in it. It must not be squelched 
in regard to the kind of meetings it 
wanted to hold, the kind of speakers 
it wanted to hear, the kind of entertain- 
ment it wanted to enjoy. It should 
share management with the “uptown- 
ers” who supplied practically all the 
funds, and with the settlement. staffs 
acting as liaison officer between the up- 
towners and the neighborhood. 

Strange as it may appear in this more 
enlightened day, the idea did not im- 
mediately appeal to the financial sup- 
porters of the social service movement. 
The tradition that authority resides in 
the purse still held. The enlightened, 
the educated, the respectable—these 
were the ones to decide what sort of 
meetings, politics, manners and amuse- 
ment any given neighborhood ought to 
have. 

But, here and there in the world of 
the well-meaning, kindly people to 
whom all charities and all social work 
look for support, scme were struck 
favorably by this first one of the bril- 
liant ideas which Mary Simkhovitch 
introduced into the settlement move- 
ment. Theorists with money were found 
willing to back the theory. So the Co- 
operative Social Settlement Society of 
the City of New York came into being; 
the incorporators were Dr. Felix Adler, 
R. Fulton Cutting, Eugene A. Philbin, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, Jacob Riis and 
Carl Schurz, together with Mrs. Simk- 
hovitch. And all this happened before 
the day when the right of small nations 
to self-determination had received ec- 
static international approval! 

Having enunciated its principle, and 
clothed itself with a corporate body, the 
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Cooperative Social Settlement Society 
of the City of New York went out to 
find a local habitation. It was found 
on Jones Street, in a fine, mahogany- 
doored, brick-fireplaced old house, de- 
based into a particularly crowded and 
dirty tenement. The Cooperators re- 
claimed it, tore down partitions, painted 
the first pumpkin-colored walls in 
Greenwich Village in a basement after- 
dinner lounge, planted some back-yard 
ivies to climb over the adjoining factory 
walls, and the first Cooperative Social 
Settlement got under way—Greenwich 
House ‘‘for social education and civic 
improvement to be carried on in con- 
junction and association with the people 
residing in the neighborhood.” And 
showing how real was the cooperators’ 
belief in a neighborhood as its own 
proper agent of civic salvation, there was 
immediately organized, with the new 
Settlement as godmother, the Green- 
wich Village Improvement Society, the 
first neighborhood association in the 
city. It has thrived and functioned for 
the twenty-five years, and is still going 
strong as the Greenwich Village Neigh- 
borhood Association. 


A Neighborhood Center 


N the annual statement of the Board 

of Directors for 1925, the chair- 

man of the Board, Mr. Gerard 
Swope, emphasized afresh that idea 
which Mary Simkhovitch’s genius 
evolved a quarter of a century ago. 
“Tt is not an institution,” he says of the 
House, “nor is it merely a roof for ac- 
tivities. It is a stimulating center, ex- 
isting to bring about self-expression and 
cooperative undertakings by the neigh- 
borhood itself. The Greenwich House 
idea has always been to work in coopera- 
tion with the people of the neighborhood. 
A measure of local responsibility has 
been stimulated. An impressive measure 
of local support has been volunteered} 
of a total income of $79,092.75 last 
year, $25,332 came from the neigh- 
borhood.” 

Not so bad a record for the theory of 
the self-determniation of poor neighbor- 
hoods as evolved by Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch twenty-five years ago! 

Well, then, there she is a quarter of a 
century later, still radiant, still humor- 
ous, loving people, loving life, gaining 
experience, gaining wisdom, and still 
spilling ideas more rapidly than all her 
residents and all her boards can bring 
ears and intellects in which to catch 
them. Good ideas, poor ideas, practical 
ideas, hare-brained ideas. Some of the 
best of them, of course, have been some 
that seemed the wildest. And out of 
all that vigor of mind and heart and 
body a great neighborhood coordinating 
center has arisen. The reclaimed house 
on Jones Street has become the big, 
Many-storied, auditorium-ed, gymna- 
sium-ed house on Barrow Street, with 


the Jones Street 
property around 
the corner as aux- 


iliary. Down far- 
ther on Barrow 
Street there is a 


music school in 
another fine old 
house. Richmond 
Hill House on 
Macdougal Street 
has become legally 
a part of the Co- 
operative Social 
Settlement So- 
ciety. The young 
men of that dis- 
trict, by the way, 
who use the Rich- 
mond Hill House, 
have met all its 
running e x p enses 
except salaries and 
camp bills—a very 
practical dem on- 
stration of the 
idea on which the 
society was organ- 
ized. 

Out of that idea 
have grown up 
manifold activities—a nursery school, 
cardiac classes, psychiatric clinics, a 
children’s theatre, pottery classes, art 
exhibits, boxing bouts—the redoubtable 
Tunney, as a neighborhood boy, used to 
work in the Settlement gymnasium— 
summer camps, political meetings of all 
complexions. io 

The principle of self-determination, 
of growth from within outward, has 
permeated all the work. It has been 
that which has made the ruling idea in 
all the activities of Greenwich House 
the workshop idea and not the class- 
room idea. In the classroom, as in the 
autocratic government, as in the Lady- 
Bountiful system of social uplift, au- 
thority formulates rules, issues charts, 
and doles out information to subordinate 
groups, and they ever afterwards refer 
to those rules and charts for the solu- 
tion of all their problems. In the work- 
shop, master and apprentice together 
work out their problems. 

That is the way in which the Little 
Players of Greenwich House have 
grown from a back-yard gang, timidly 
asking if it might “put on a show,” to 
a group of seventy young actors whose 
productions—‘“‘made-as-we-go plays,” the 
head of the dramatic work calls them— 
fill the Garrick Theatre twice a year. 
That is the way in which the Green- 
wich House Potters have grown in six- 
teen years from a little bunch of chil- 
dren scarcely beyond the mud-pie stage 
of craftsmanship to a group of a hun- 
dred people of all ages, known through- 
out the art world as well as the 
settlement world for the beauty and 
distinction of its work. Self-supporting 
work now, by the way! 





Some results of the hours spent in the pottery shop 


A wood-carving class, now six years 


old, has been conducted on the old 
master-carver and apprentice system. 
Rood screens, reredos, English and 


Italian style chests and furniture, have 
been made and sold. The fine cabinet 
makers of the city wait eagerly for the 
boys who have had this training to enter 
their shops; and there is always a wait- 
ing list of boys to step into the places 
from which the trained boys step out. 

It has been the demonstrated success 
of these art-craft branches of her work 
that has given Mrs. Simkhovitch the 
hint for the latest of her undertakings— 
the enlargement of the master-apprentice 
workshop idea to include marble-cutting 
and iron work. This is the project with 
which she signalizes the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Greenwich House’s found- 
ing—the establishment of the Greenwich 
House Workshops. 


The New Plans 


HIS is a great undertaking and ex- 
pensive. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, however, is sufficiently inter- 
ested in its possibilities to insure a certain 
gradually diminishing proportion of the 
running expenses for a term of years, 
provided that the Greenwich House 
furnishes the necessary housing for the 
shops. ‘The Rockefeller Foundation is 
not run primarily by visionaries. Neith- 
er were the members of the building 
trades who met with Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch to talk over the idea—employers 
and contractors—purely visionary per- 
sons. But they, too, were fired with 
enthusiasm for the plan. Their enthu- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Octobe r 20, 1927. 

OME of us may live long 
enough to see the end of the 
trials connected with the Tea- 
pot Dome and Elk Hills naval 
reserve oil leases. Then, if we 
can still remember what it is all about, 
we should celebrate with bonfires and 
dancing in the streets the close of the 
“oil era’ of American history, 1922— ?. 
We should have so celebrated the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court re- 
storing to the Government the Teapot 
Dome reserve, leased to H. F. Sinclair 
by one-time Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall, as a triumphant con- 
clusion of the civil suits by which the 
Government sought to repair the dam- 
age done by a “faithless public officer.” 
The Sinclair and Doheny interests have 
been deprived of all the properties leased 
to them by Mr. Fall through two sweep- 
ing verdicts of the highest tribunal in 
the land; it now remains tor them to cut 
tree, if they can do so with the aid of 
a brilliant array of legal talent, from 
the mesh of criminal indictments still 
outstanding in connection with the naval 
reserve oil leases. 

It will be remembered that just ten 
months ago, a jury found Fall and Do- 
heny innocent of conspiracy in the Elk 
Hills lease, and the Supreme Court 
shortly afterward cancelled the lease 
on the ground that it had been fraudu- 
lently secured. 

Now, with the recent Supreme Court 
decision cancelling the Teapot Dome 
lease in a stinging nine thousand words 
fresh in the public mind, a jury on 
which two women are serving has been 
called to the criminal division of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 
to determine whether Mr. Sinclair 
turned over to Mr. Fall $230,500 in 
Liberty bonds in 1922, as a token of 
gratitude for the Teapot Dome lease. 
With seventy-eight witnesses subpoenaed 
by Government counsel, Atlee - Pom- 
erene and Owen J. Roberts; with Sin- 
clair and Fall flanked by rows of the 
cleverest lawyers in the country; and 
with the small, dingy room in the court- 
house crowded to capacity, with standees 
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in all the halls, the ‘“‘legal battle of the 
century” is being waged. 

The scene is so dramatic that one 
has a feeling of unreality; only foot- 
lights are lacking to create the illusion 
of the theater. Mr. Fall has been heard 
to say that he does not like the winter 
climate of Washington, but the Govern- 
ment has already brought him here in 
two successive winters from his ranch 
at Three Rivers, to stand trial before 
a jury of his peers, and he faces still 
another criminal indictment with Ed- 
ward L. Doheny and his son on a charge 
of receiving a bribe. Albert B. Fall, 
that tormer Party Pillar who fell from 
grace, and power in the high places, 
leaned heavily on the arm of his wife 
as he ploughed his way through a bat- 
tery of cameramen to enter the court- 
house on the gray, chilly day when the 
trial opened. Mr. Sinclair, on the con- 
trary, is the same stolid, assured figure 
that defied the Senate investigating 
committee three years ago, and incurred 
a verdict of contempt of the Senate 
which is still being fought in the courts. 
Mr. Sinclair assured newspaper report- 
ers that he had every confidence in the 
verdict. Each of the men and women 
on the jury acknowledged having read 
a little in the papers about the case, but 
professed to have formed no opinion as 
to the guilt or innocence of the de- 
fendants. 

Many of us wondered whether any 
of the jury members had read the en- 
tire decision of the Supreme Court in 
the civil case cancelling the Teapot 
Dome Lease—a decision based on the 
same testimony which will be used in 
the criminal trial now in progress, in 
which it was declared that Fall and 
Sinclair were guilty of a conspiracy “to 
circumvent the law and defeat public 
policy,” and in which the Court re- 
corded its unanimous belief that Fall 
was “‘a faithless public officer.” 

Such a short distance into the past 
does public memory go that few of the 
spectators in the crowded courtroom re- 
membered that it was the elder La 
Follette, fighting enemy of “the inter- 
ests,’ who first pointed an accusing fin- 
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ger at Sinclair, millionaire sportsman, 
when he came before the La Follette 
committee investigating the oil industry 
in general, ’way back in 1923. No sus- 
picion rested on him then; Teapot 
Dome was unknown to the public. La 
Follette chanced on some suspicious 
facts during the committee hearings. 
For four days he fired questions about 
the Teapot Dome lease at the imper- 
turbable Sinclair, only to be met by a 
blank wall of silence at certain points. 
But the evidence which he secured 
formed the starting point for the long 
fight to disclose the whole story of the 
Fall-Sinclair oil transactions, to restore 
the oil lands to the nation, and to bring 
the guilty parties to justice. 

The spirit of that elder La Follette, 
who could go home after leading a Sen- 
ate filibuster to read Shakespeare and 
Irish fairy tales to a group of friends 
until far into the night, must have 
brooded over Washington with peculiar 
satisfaction in recent days. He was one 
of the first “insurgents” who formed 
a nucleus for a group which now threat- 
ens to upset many well-laid plans of the 
“regulars” in the new Congress.  In- 
surgent, 1927 model, prefers to be called 
“progressive” or “independent,” but the 
whole idea is to break the alleged hold 
of the industrial East upon politics and 
programs. In a series of conferences, 
open to all sympathetically-minded sen- 
ators, the group of Western senators 
headed by Norris and Borah laid plans 
to push legislation this winter and to 
back up its demands in the Republican 
convention of 1928 with _ political 
strength. 


The ‘Progressive’ Program 


N all the intricate moves of this 

“great game of politics’ now work- 

ing itself up to pre-election fever 
heat, the most portentous seems, to 
many observers, the demand of the West 
for equal power with the East in the 
determination of G. O. P. policies and 
candidates. The progressives who went 
down to defeat under the third party 
banner of the elder La Follette in the 
1924 campaign have learned their les- 
son: the time is not ripe for a third 
party, but much can be accomplished if 
they hold the balance of power in both 
Congress and the national convention. 
If the “regulars” try steamroller tactics 
against their pet projects, or if they try 
to put up a “reactionary’’ presidential 
candidate, these progressives are just as 
likely to flop temporarily out of the Re- 
publican ranks into those of their Demo- 
cratic opponents. 

Another thing which bothers the reg- 
ulars is that Senator Borah has more 
definitely than ever lined himself up 
with the Western progressives and, with 
Senator Norris, has assumed informal 
leadership of the group. Borah has a 
way of leading one-man fights. He has 


been off the reservation many times in 
the past; but with a solid group of 
Western senators back of him, all 
agreed on certain measures of legisla- 
tion, almost anything is likely to happen. 
The trouble with the insurgents, the 
Western farm bloc and the protesting 
minority heretofore has been failure to 
agree on a platform broad enough to 
hold them all. But in the series of 
conferences held in the Senate Office 
Building this past month for “the dis- 
cussion and consideration of questions 
which seem particularly to concern the 
West, both politically and legislatively,” 
there has been tentatively drawn up a 
program to break down the old tradi- 
tion that “Republican policies originate 
always east of the Mississippi.” 

This program includes first and fore- 
most adequate legislation for the farm- 
ers, including both general farm legis- 
lation and tariff relief through increas- 
ing the rates on agricultural imports or 
decreasing rates on manufactured prod- 
ucts which the farmer buys. Progres- 
sives also demand generous appropria- 
tions for Mississippi flood protection, 
reduction of the public debt rather than 
tax reduction, and Federal control ‘of 
major hydroelectric power developments. 

Although the 1928 campaign was 
subordinated in the conference discus- 
sions to plans for forcing legislative ac- 
tion this winter, various conferees 
opined privately that either Senator 
Borah or Senator Norris should be 
groomed for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Senator Borah and Senator Nor- 
ris bowed deeply to each other as emi- 
nently qualified tor the presidency, and 
admitted that neither one stood a ghost 
of a chance of getting the nomination. 
Senator Borah went so far as to wave 
away the proffered crown, but Norris, 
acclaimed by Borah as “ta mighty good 
platform in himself,” was understood 
to be in a receptive mood if any state 
wished to back him. The progressives 
wisely realize that with a sufficient num- 
ber of state delegations pledged to one 
of their number, they would be in a 
strategic position to swap votes in the 
Republican convention, and to throw 
their power against an unsatisfactory 
candidate, in case of a deadlock. 


Borah, Dry Leader 


S if Borah hadn't given the Re- 
publican Pillars enough to worry 
about in going over definitely to 

those ‘‘wild insurgents” who are harm- 
less enough individually but dangerous 
as a political group, he announced that 
he would use all his influence, of which 
there is considerable among our respon- 
sible citizens, to have the Republican 
party put a prohibition plank in the 
party platform. Not just one of those 
pious declarations that the law must be 
enforced, but an unequivocal declara- 
tion against any repeal or weakening of 
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the Eighteenth Amendment and_ the 
Volstead Act. The Republican leaders 
in many states have feared that a clear- 
cut declaration would split the party. 
Whereas now the strongest anti-prohi- 
bitionist can go along with the “insipid 
generality” of a declaration for law en- 
forcement, a stand against modification 
of the prohibition law might alienate 
many votes. Senator Borah has a way 
of ignoring such practical points. 


Tax Reduction? 


HEN this appears in print, the 

members of the House Ways 

and Means Committee will be 
drifting in and out of their seats in the 
committee room, while various organ- 
izations and individuals argue the pros 
and cons of tax reduction prior to the 
drafting of a tax revision bill. It is a 
pleasant task of the Republicans to de- 
cide how much of a tax cut should be 
given the country early in 1928 to re- 
mind the Grateful Voter of the benefits 
of its Prosperity and Economy régime, 
without cutting too deeply into Govern- 
ment revenues. The Democrats want 
to get their share of pre-election grati- 
tude by the simple process of ‘‘boosting 
the ante.” Word has gone out from the 
White House that Mr. Coolidge desires 
the new tax measure to be enacted by 
March 1, so that it may be applied to 
1927 income taxes and that he believes 
the cut should be around $250,000,000. 
The Republican plans are for applying 
the cuts to the surtaxes, corporation and 
“nuisance” taxes, rather than in the 
lower brackets of the income tax. The 
usual warnings have been given that the 
large surpluses of recent years are no 
safe guide for tax reductions, being due 
to non-recurring revenue and a_ high 
state of prosperity (which of course 
will not necessarily continue indefinite- 
ly), and that Congress should exercise 
some self-restraint in writing the new 
bill. 

The Democrats retort that there is 
no reason why taxes should not be cut 
at least $400,000,000. The Treasury 
Department, they declare, has persistent- 
ly underestimated Federal revenues for 
the past three years. There was a hand- 
some surplus even in 1925, after dire 
predictions of a deficit because Con- 
gress went beyond the maximum limit 
recommended by Mr. Coolidge. 

Tax reduction these days—and per- 
haps it has always been so—appears to 
be a matter of policy and politics rath- 
er than mathematics. Mr. Coolidge’s 
implication that there must be a safe 
margin of Government revenue because 
his successor may not be as handy with 
the pruning shears as he has been, his 
warning that heavy expenditures loom 
for Mississippi flood protection, the five- 
year aviation program, payment of ad- 
ditional pensions voted by the last Con- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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(urrent Events 


OCTOBER’S air flights over assorted 
seas show a less tragic record than those 
of the weeks preceding. There was the 
unsuccessful but fortunate effort of Ruth 
Elder and Haldeman to cross the At- 
lantic, and the first crossing of the 
southern Atlantic—from Senegal to 
Port Natal—by the Frenchman, Costes. 
The American Legion, finishing up its 
convention in Paris, traveled about 
Europe and the British Isles, shaking 
hands with people and potentates and 
came home pronouncing it all a suc- 
cess. A rebellion blew up in Mexico 
out of a long-threatening situation and 
was put down in blood by President 
Calles. The tariff deadlock between the 
United States and France showed signs 
of yielding. The Supreme Court hand- 
ed back to the Government the Teapot 
Dome lease, and Messrs. Sinclair and 
Fall began to stand trial for conspiracy 
in taking it. (See page 14.) And 
through all our papers simmered discus- 
sion of presidential candidates and poli- 
cies. 


Mexico 
HATEVER arguments’ may 
survive the recent Mexican 
rebellion, one fact is undis- 


puted: President Calles has emerged as 
the strong man of Mexico, and his gov- 
ernment may now be regarded as prom- 
ising a reasonable degree of stability. 
Concerning the summary methods by 
which he quelled the revolt, one may 
be shocked and regretful and still recog- 
nize that these methods are not very 
different from those of other countries 
at the same stage of development—or 
indeed from those of any country 
in dealing with treason. Still, one hopes 
for the day when Mexico shall have 
learned to settle matters of election by 
ballots rather than bullets. 

What was it all about? When Calles 
took the presidency it was understood 
that he would support Obregon as his 
successor. But Obregon had already 
been president, so his opponents rallied 
round the banner of “No re-election” — 
a point in the Constitution of 1917 
which Calles interprets as meaning no 
president may succeed himself, while his 
enemies claim it means no man may 
twice be president. It is not probable 
that there is much sincerity in the slo- 
gan, except as a rallying call for mis- 
cellaneous opponents. The chief oppo- 





Securing a nomination 


nents—Serrano and Gomez-——were as- 
pirants to the presidency, foes to the 
labor government of President Calles 
and eager to overthrow it. Calles, of 
course, stands for application of the 
principles of the Constitution of 1917— 
state above church, Mexican land and 
oil for Mexicans, peasants’ rights. In 
the opposition are men who stand for 
the contrary of all these things. 

The rebellion took the form of out- 
breaks in the garrisons at Mexico City 
—which spread to other places. But, 
as he claimed later, Calles knew the 
whole plot well in advance, and ruthless 
executions of the rebelling generals and 
their supporters were an instant answer. 
Generals Serrano, Quijano, de la 
Huerta and others were killed, and 
General Gomez was pursued by a Fed- 
eral Army after a battle devastating to 
his forces. A number of civilians were 
executed after courtmartial—a _ proceed- 
ing which the Constitution forbids. 
There have been rumors that the rebels 
were victims of a conspiracy, that the 
revolt was staged, or at least that Calles 
let it go on to get his enemies out of the 
But these charges have not been 


way. 
- supported. There may be a consider- 
able disaffection against Calles, espe- 


cially for his attitude toward the Cath- 
olic Church; but if so, it is among 
people who lack arms and leaders. 


The Chinese Allies 


N spite of the strong link uniting the 
new allied forces in China, those 
forces seem to be getting the worst of 
the present fighting. The alliance 
formed on the basis of nationalism con- 
sists of the combined Hankow and 


Nanking forces under the so-called 
“Christian” general, Feng Yu Hsiang, 
and the armies of General Yen Hsi San, 
lord of Shansi, sometimes called the 
model province of China because of its 
good government and freedom from in- 
ternal ructions. Five armies under 
these two leaders marched north toward 
Peking where General Chang Tso-lin 
has his sphere of influence. 

Roughly, the allies represent Chinese 
nationalism of whatever school or color, 
Chang, because he is backed, at least by 
words of encouragement, by the British 
and Japanese, stands out against all 
nationalist hopes and ambitions in favor 
of the old régime where preferential 
treatment of foreigners reigned. The 
latest news from the widely scattered 
fronts indicates that Chang is winning. 
One wonders what the situation would 
be should he gain a decisive victory. 
There seems to be no doubt that his un- 
patriotic attitude toward his country is 
unpopular and yet he might be in the 
position to dictate to a rebellious nation, 


Mechanical Men 


HAT conception of a race of me- 

chanical human beings which we 

had on the stage a few years ago 
seems to be coming true with a venge- 
ance. But the other way round: not 
humans mechanized, but machinery hu- 
manized. Machinery has been invented 
by which complicated electrical con- 
trivances can not only be started by 
themselves but actually report how they 
are running. The televox is an elec- 
trical device which responds to three 
tones that by combination produce a 
considerable vocabulary. A man at a 
telephone connected with a televox can 
turn on lights, start a vacuum cleaner, 
a power machine, an electric fan or 
whatever, and learn by the buzzes trans- 
mitted through a loud speaker that the 
machinery is at work. ‘This new in- 
vention has endless possibilities of use 
by power companies as a substitute for 
watchmen. Eventually, its inventor, 
Roy J. Wensley, predicts that women 
may cook dinner and regulate the fur- 
nace without incurring criticism for be- 
ing away from home. 

But that isn’t all. At this year's 
Electrical and Industrial Exposition in 
New York City there was a device re- 
ferred to as “a machine with a moral 
sense,” an ultra-violet ray machine 
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which can pick out the falseness of era- 
sures on checks, show up bootleg whiskey, 
expose art forgeries and imitation gems, 
cotton threads in “all-wool” garments. 
It seems that the ultra-violet rays cause 
fluorescence in certain substances, and 
so, under the conditions produced by 
this machine, make things visible which 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. The 
man who demonstrates it is seeking the 
form of glass best adapted to transmit- 
ting the full health-giving violet rays 
that are in the sunlight. Our ordinary 
window glass transmits only 40 per cent 
of the rays, while glass has been manu- 
factured which allows full transmission. 


Suspense in Spain 


Rivera, Prime Minister of 
Spain, published an official com- 
muniqué complaining of the scant space 
accorded the opening of the National 
Assembly in Madrid newspapers, Pro- 


Or the same day that Primo de 






of} 


The Legion shakes hands with Europe 


fessor Julian Besteiro gave out to the 
New York Times the most outspoken 
interview that has come from Spain since 
the establishment of the dictatorship four 
years ago. Professor Besteiro is chief of 
the Socialist Party and of the Spanish 
Federation of Labor, with a position so 
strong that it is said a million men 
would go on strike tomorrow should the 
Government attempt to punish him for 
speaking outside the censorship. Already 
—during the general strike of 1917—he 
has been sentenced to life imprisonment, 
but popular clamor forced the King to 
pardon him. In his interview Professor 
Besteiro summed up the events of the 
past five years and ended on a note of 
prophecy. 

Disaster after disaster during the 
colonial war with the Riff brought about 
the dictatorship. Parliament, restive un- 
der enormous losses of men and money, 
decided on an investigation to fix re- 
sponsibility for the fiascos, “however 
highly placed that responsibility might 
be.” Before the commission of investi- 
gation could report to Parliament, Al- 
fonso abolished Parliament and brought 


Under 
the cover of censorship, in spite of ar- 
rests, fines and imprisonments, a repub- 


in Primo de Rivera as dictator. 


lican movement has been _ gaining 
steadily, according to Professor Besteiro. 
It has even spread to the army and un- 
doubtedly, at the present moment, the 
positions ot both king and premier in 
Spain are tottery. Is it too strong to 
say that one finds more than a hint of 
prophecy in this open attack on the 
Spanish king? 

As for the National Assembly now 
sitting at Madrid, there is little to note 
about it. The fact that Professor Bes- 
teiro refused a seat in this assembly is in- 
dicative of the scorn which men of his 
type would naturally feel for anything 
calling itself the “National Assembly” 
and which in reality is a “haiid-picked” 
group allowed to take their seats, not by 
popular election, but by the gracious 
will of the dictator and the sovereign. 
The censorship has allowed little news 
of what the Assembly is doing to leak 
out, but perhaps the lack of news is due 
not only to the censorship but also to the 
fact that neither in Spain nor outside has 
anyone much interest or confidence in 
the deliberations of the gentlemen now 
assembled at Madrid. 


Yards of History 


HE seven’ days’ speech by 

Mustapha Kemal was _ properly 

staged in that part of the world 
where the famous Scheherezade spun 
her nightly stories. It opened the Na- 
tional Congress at Angora and con- 
tinued for 400,000 words. A story of 
republican Turkey from the Armistice 
on, President Kemal’s speech was in- 
tended to educate peasant Anatolia 
about the government: the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Allies in 1919, the 
overthrow of sultan and caliph, the rise 
of Kemal and the National Party, the 
destruction of Smyrna and the defeat of 
the Greeks, which won for Kemal the 
title of Ghazi, or conqueror. 





A genuine Turkish atrocity 
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The End for Devil’s Island? 


OT long ago a special ship, the 

Martiniere, dropped anchor at 

Toul; that bit of news leaked out, 
and Paris newspapers filled the air with 
protestations. For the Martiniere is a 
bird of ill omen, if ever there was one. 
It is the ship chartered by the French 
government to take criminals off to 
Devil’s Island and other penal colonies 
in South America. The tales of cruelty 
and torture that have drifted back to 
civilization from those “Islands of the 
Damned” almost pass belief. No single 
human being has ever returned sound 
and healthy from Devil’s Island. Even 
prison guards can only stick one year on 
the island and no officer sent there has 
been able to hold out until he was en- 
titled to a full pension. And that for 
men under the most favorable conditions 
there. The prisoners have not only to 
combat swamp fever, mosquitoes and 
filth, but they are subjected to torture 
on the least provocation. 


Now M. Emile Herriot, Minister 





Uncle Sam gets his oil back 


of Education and former Premier, 
and M. Paul Painlevé, the Minister of 
War and also a former Premier, are 
heading a list of distinguished citizens 
who intend to present a petition to the 
Government asking that the penal col- 
onies be abolished. 


Alabama Cleans House 


SPECIAL Grand Jury in Cren- 

shaw County, Alabama, has just 

turned in 102 indictments against 
twenty-eight men of the county and 
eight others from Butler County. In 
less than two years there have been more 
than twenty-five flogging outrages in the 
narrow bounds of that one county, and 
public opinion, backed by long agitation 
in the press, has finally roused this Klan- 
ridden community. The Grand Jury’s 
action is the result. Even the Klan 
seems to have experienced a change of 
heart, or policy; and under the popular 
pressure brought to bear against the 
masked floggers, some prominent Klans- 
men have come out for “law ’n’ order,” 
while others have quietly disappeared.— 

October 22, 1927. 











Salisbury, from 


Ai Chines: 


WAS in the Provincial Women’s 
Union of Hupeh when a little 
slave girl fled to them tor shelter. 
I] was, in fact, the first person who 
questioned her, for the various sec- 
retaries of the Union were away at dif- 
ferent conferences, and the Dean of the 


Women's Training School, who was 
granting me an interview, smilingly 


relinquished the questioning in my favor, 
that I might learn first hand some of 
the problems confronting the women’s 
movement of China. So the child of 
twelve and a half years came over and 
stood before me, barefoot, a little breath- 
less, more than a little sullen with fear, 
and gave me what I have learned was a 
typical story of the countless girl slaves 
of China. 

“T will not go back to my mistress,” 
she declared, with a catch in her voice. 
“Even if she comes here to get me, I 
will not go back.”” She rolled up her 
sleeve and exhibited black and blue 
bruises from wrist to shoulder. She 
pointed, a bit defiantly, to the black spots 
on her neck. She told her story with 
all the self-control and organization of 
facts which might have been exhibited 
in an American courtroom by a woman 
twice her age. She had grown old be- 
fore her time with many beatings. 


Ewing 


Gallox 


child porter with her loaded basket 


“A widow,” she said, “is my owner. 
My tather died and my mother had five 
daughters. There was no food. The 
widow was an acquaintance. My mother 
sold us one by one to get food for the 
My work is to cook, scrub, wash 
Over a year 


others. 
spittoons and bring tea. 
we have been in. Wuchang. She treats 
me badly, beating me every day. Today 
my mistress said: ‘Why have you gone 
about telling people | illtreat you?’ But 
I didn’t tell anyone. None the less she 
tied me up and beat me all over my body. 
I said: ‘I will go to the Women’s Union 
for help.’ My mistress said: 
‘If you go to that Women’s Union and 
shame me, I will get you back and cut 
you in little pieces.’ But I will 
not go back; you will not send me back.” 

So far the spirit of the interview and 
the novelty, perhaps, of complaining to a 
foreigner had sustained her. 
she turned away to the arms of an older 
girl who waited to receive her. Sud- 
denly she relaxed, her sustaining pride 
left her, and she was sobbing like the 
small child she was in the arms of the 
other child. 

I talked with six other slave girls who 
had fled to the Women’s Union of 
Wuchang for shelter. I learned some- 
thing of the institution which awakened 


But now. 
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A First-Hand Picture of a Sweeping New 
Movement to Free Slave Girls, 


Factory IT orkers, Wives 


By ANNA Lovutse STRONG 


Chinese women are combating, and of 
the many difficulties they face in doing 
this. There were all types of youngsters. 
Yu Whei was a stocky little creature of 
some ten years, whose former name had 
been, ironically, Hung Yun, meaning 
“Great Fortune.” She had been given 
a “new name” by the Women’s Union. 
She does not remember her parents, as 
they sold her when she was four years 
old to a small-town mayor in Kiangsu 
Province—‘“for a large sum of money,” 
she bragged. “The mayor beat me two 
or three times a day with iron tongs,” 
she said. “Once my head went dizzy 
after the blow, and I knew _ nothing. 
Once or twice my head shed blood after 
the blows.” She had arrived at 
the Women’s Union, they told me, with 
her body. Now she was 
She said she was 





wounds on 
learning to read. 
happy. 


TOTALLY different case was 
A that of Hsieh Ling Fang, a really 

beautiful girl of some fourteen 
years. “I was sold by my parents when 
I was seven,” she told me. “I remem 
ber my parents well; they were very 
kind. They cried very much when thes 
sold me, but they were poor and must 
eat. They were a peasant family 
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Kiangsu. My mistress was also a kind 
woman, a Christian school teacher; she 
treated me like a daughter and brought 
me to Hankow to study. But then she 
turned to be a Buddhist nun and wished 
me also to be a nun with her. This I 
did not consent to, so she suddenly aban- 
doned me here in the city, sending no 
more money to the school to care for 
me. Thus I came for shelter to the 
Women’s Union.” 

Most of the other girls were younger, 
with histories of beatings. Yu Ming, 
slave girl in a contractor’s family who 
worked on dykes, told me that she did 
cooking, washing, sweeping. Giggles 
went around the whole group when I 
asked her what she could cook. Gruel, 
rice, cabbages, tomatoes and such things, 
she told me; but “costly things like pork, 
beef, mutton were cooked by the master 
himself.”” A policeman learned that she 
was badly treated and reported her to 
the Women’s Union, who sent an inves- 
tigator. At the coming of the investigator 
her master hid her with a neighbor, but 
the neighbor secretly advised her to come 
out and see the investigator. As soon as 
she appeared, the master was sent away 
and the investigator spoke privately with 
her. She was afraid to talk at first, 
fearing many more beatings, but the in- 
vestigator insisted. Now she is glad she 
talked, for they took her away, and she 
is happy now, learning to read. 

The saddest-looking of all was little 
Yu Tsen, a baby of seven years old who 
fussed all the time with her dirty shirt- 
tails. “My father sold me. Otherwise 


they all die of hunger. No food, no 
food.” Beyond this she could 
explain little. Just the faintest begin- 
ning of a friendly grin appeared on one 
side of her face as she finished, a crooked, 
wavering grin. Her master had beat 
her—‘all over my body,” she said. “He 
forbid me to cry; when I cry, he beat 
harder. I serve tea, dust chairs, clean 
spittoons. A policeman took me out. I 
do not know how the policeman knew I 
was a slave girl.’ So much, little by 
little, she disclosed. 


HE rescue of slave girls, while 

I only an incidental feature of the 
Women’s Movement in China, 
presents serious problems. ‘‘We would 
like to be able to have a school and care 
for all who come to us,” said the Dean 
of the Women’s Training School (which, 
incidentally, was established by Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen). “But we haven’t the 
money. Besides, if we begin to give 
food, clothing and education freely, we 
will be overrun with runaway slave girls, 
and will be making a group of parasites. 
It will become a lucky thing to be a 
runaway slave girl, luckier than to be an 
ordinary child who goes from home to 
work in factories. Theoretically, we be- 
lieve that every Chinese child has the 
right to an education; but practically, 
we know that tens of thousands are 
working from the age of seven and eight 
in factories for ten or twelve hours a 
day. The slave girls are a class even 
below these; and we have not the right 
to tax the poverty-stricken workers 
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whose own children are working in cot- 
ton mills to support and educate slave 
girls in idleness. 

“We must consider these children, 
therefore, not from the standpoint of 
citizens, with the right of education, but 
from the standpoint of workers, who de- 
serve protection from cruelty and that 
minimum of leisure time for study and 
rest which all workers have by law. 
That is as far as we have the right to 
go with them. According to the. prin- 
ciple of law, adopted by the Kuomin- 
tang, all slave girls must be known 
henceforth as “adopted daughters,” and 
must receive rights of education, in two 
or three hours of free time each day. 
Whenever we can make such an arrange- 
ment, and protect against active cruelty, 
we send the child back to the master. 
China is certainly not yet rich enough 
to support even these little ones without 
their own labor, but their labor, even 
under feudal family conditions, should 
be safeguarded. However, there are 
very many cases where the child fears 
to go back, and where the master refuses 
any supervision of his conduct or any 
curtailment of his absolute powers over 
the work and body of the child. We do 
not know what to do with these children. 
We should like your advice. . . . We 
thought of starting a combination school 
and workshop, where they might study 
half time and work half time. We asked 
the provincial government to help us. 
But under the present financial and mili- 
tary situation they can do nothing.” 


(Continued on page 38) 





. . : . _ Courtesy of the Methodist Board of Missions 
This Chinese woman has brought her two children from her home in the country and is offering them for sale in the public market place 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


‘From Those Who Know to Those Who Need’”’ 


NOWLEDGE in these days 

is as free as air. All we have 

to do is to take it. The most 

abstract theories of philos- 

ophers, the most complicated 
formulas in the great modern labora- 
tories, have been boiled down to words 
of one syllable—“‘humanized”—so that 
even you and I can understand them. It 
seems as if everything has been human- 
ized but humanity itself. 

And yet the great American sin is 
ignorance. We continue to suffer and 
die of diseases that Science has long 
known how to mitigate or prevent. 
Through ignorance of simple laws of 
personal hygiene and public health we 
are constantly subjected to unnecessary 
dangers. Most of us know little and 
care less about the public morals of the 
communities in which we live and bring 
up our children. If we do not happen 
to be industrial workers we are oblivious 
to the problems of millions of women 
workers. If we are so fortunate as to 
be educated ourselves we are not dis- 
turbed by the fact that millions of 
American citizens can not read nor 
write, or by the menace of a million 
illiterate mothers. Many of us are in- 
different as to our local and state gov- 
ernment, shamefully uninformed as to 
national politics, and hopelessly ignorant 
of foreign affairs and international rela- 
tions as they affect the peace and prog- 
ress of the world. 

The eighteen great national organiza- 
tions cooperating in this Service operate 
with the highest degree of efficiency in 
the various fields of human welfare. 
Their files contain enough facts, figures 
and findings to speed up the tempo of 
human progress and work miracles that 
would save humanity from many of its 
own follies, if humanity only knew 
enough and cared enough to apply it. 

The object of this Service is to tempt 
Citizen readers to walk into this remark- 
able storehouse of knowledge and help 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


themselves, then pass the good things 
along to family, neighbors and clubs. 
Millions of dollars have been expended 
in gathering this material, and some of 
the best minds of this generation are en- 
gaged in researching, sifting facts and 
promulgating plans by which the world 
can be made a better place for better 
people. And all of these riches are yours 
for the asking. The woman who avails 
herself of the Service will increase her 
information and widen her range of in- 
terest. She will be a ready conversation- 
alist in any company, a better citizen, 
and a more effective club and civic 
worker. 


Wide Range of Interests 
O far, the fields covered by the co- 


operating organizations include 
Social Hygiene, Public Health, 
Child Welfare, Education, Home-mak- 
ing, Industry, Politics and International 
Relations. Others will be added as the 
need for them develops. The Citizen 
editors hope that readers will make the 
widest possible use of the Service, not 
only for personal information on topics 
of general interest, but for making club 
programs, outlining civic or philan- 
thropic work, gathering material for de- 
bates, addresses, papers, etc. It is need- 
less to say that questions of a purely 
personal nature cannot be answered. 
There are two kinds of agencies deal- 
ing with problems of human welfare, 
official and voluntary organizations, and 
every community should be using both 
kinds. Official agencies must, of neces- 
sity, limit their activities to those projects 
which have general approval, and such 
approval can only come through voting 
citizens. An enlightened and aroused 
citizenry is the key to every community 
problem. Public interest can best be 
stimulated through the surveys, research 
and interpretive work carried on by vol- 
untary organizations. 


Are We Afraid of the Truth? 


OOSTING as a fine art has 
B reached such a high state of per- 
fection in America that few citi- 
zens know or want to know the truth 
about anything. I read recently a state- 
ment from the business men’s organiza- 
tion of a well-known western city, and 
thought, “What a fine, progressive city 
that must be. I think that would be a 
good place in which to live.’ A few 
days later I learned through the presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Policewomen some startling facts about 
that same city. I learned that in this 
progressive American community legal- 
ized prostitution is carried on in two 
stockades, where men wait in queues for 
their turn just as they do in New York 
at the theatre ticket agent’s window. 
The Mayor of this city, a man who rep- 
resented his district in Congress for eight 
years, reopened these stockades after they 
had been closed for years. When the 
young lumberjack comes down from the 
timber country he goes with his pay en- 
velope straight to the door of these 
brothels and makes of himself both an 
industrial and a moral slave. The 
Mayor openly says that it is better to 
know where the lumberjacks go and to 
have them back at work on the work 
day. He also insists that the girls are 
not on the street but are controlled on 
the inside of the stockade. This is ap- 
parently untrue. They are known to 
live in bungalows and hotels, own their 
own cars and walk the streets as freely 
as other women. 

Now read this and ponder: “To do 
business at all they must be endorsed 
prostitutes who belong to the system 
which prevails along the West Coast and 
have passports to identification. Jack- 
sonville has a tolerated district; in New 
Orleans prostitution is as rampant as 
before the war, and in St. Louis there is 
an acknowledged segregated district for 
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dope and vice.” How futile much of 
our club and social work is when we 
allow such forces of destruction to tear 
down more rapidly than we can build! 

Perhaps you are a clubwoman and a 
mother. Perhaps these things have 
stirred you as they have me. Perhaps 
you will feel that you want to know the 
conditions in your city, and to find out 
what you can do about it. If so the 
Citizen Cooperative Service will help 
you. 


Playgrounds and Jails 


community established in America 

has had its jail and its jail keeper. 
Yet we are told that in this enlightened 
country of ours there are three hundred 
and sixty-two communities of over eight 
thousand population that have no public 
playground and no play leader. It is 
interesting to speculate what might have 
happened had our first public community 
institutions been playgrounds instead of 
jails. It has taken us about three cen- 
turies to begin to realize that in the 
cradles of today sleep the criminals of 
tomorrow, and that we cannot disregard 
any child without risk of injury to the 
rest. 

The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America is concerned with 
community leisure-time programs, ath- 
letics, sports, community drama, etc. 
This is an authoritative organization 
operating in this field and it has val- 
uable information for everyone interested 
in this phase of welfare. It was 
founded by Theodore Roosevelt and 


Jacob Riis and is twenty-one years old. 


Fees nearly three centuries every 


An Intelligence Test 
VERY American citizen should be 


able to answer the following ques- 

tions readily and _ satisfactorily: 
Does your community have a playground 
or public recreational center? Does your 
community have a public health nurse? 
Are you sure your milk supply is clean 
and safe? Do your schools have an ade- 
quate health program? Has there been a 
recent survey of health conditions in your 
community? How about the infant mor- 
tality rate? Are you in the birth regis- 
tration area? Do untrained midwives 
operate in your community? Do you 
celebrate May Day as Health Day for 
Children ? 

On all of these important matters the 
Woman Citizen Cooperative Service can 
help you through such organizations as 
the American CuH1tp HEALTH Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America and the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, so ably directed by Miss 
Grace Abbott. The American Child 
Study Association devotes itself to a seri- 


ous study of the various methods of child 
training in the light of modern psy- 
chology. If you have, as a parent, a 
problem of this kind, write to us. 


The Field of Social Hygiene 


HE work of the American Social 

Hygiene Association deserves far 

wider recognition than it has so far 
received, and certainly more generous sup- 
port. Not only does it deal effectively 
with problems that are basic in our 
national life, but it is preeminent in this 
field, overlapping the work of no other 
organization and cooperating with gov- 
ernmental and voluntary organizations 
all over the world. Its constructive 
activities are mainly educational. They 
are designed to foster such character edu- 
cation and training from childhood up 
as shall develop correct attitudes, ideals, 
standards, and behavior in respect to sex 
in its broadest sense. Its remedial activ- 
ities are aimed at securing the most 
wholesome social environment by the 





COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 

American CHiLp HEALTH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of Police- 
women 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 

National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 





elimination of all factors which tend to 
weaken or destroy the home and oppose 
the best development of the individual. 
Social hygiene seeks to preserve and 
strengthen the family as the basic social 
unit. Indirectly the organization seeks 
to encourage all means which tend to 
build up healthy, happy and socially 
wholesome life. 


Say It With Pictures 


HEN we think of motion pic- 
tures, we think of a box-office 
and a theatre. Few of us realize 


the power and the potentiality of motion 
pictures as a means of entertainment in 


home, school, church and club. 


The Film Bureau is a volunteer or- 
ganization for the promotion of the best 
motion pictures, and through the Co- 
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operative Service we are able to place its 
splendid resources at your disposal. Per- 
haps you are interested in home screen- 
ing, or would like pictures for private 
showing. Miss Elizabeth Perkins, 
Director of the Bureau, says: ‘“We spe- 
cialize in arranging programs for clubs, 
schools, churches and individual parties. 
The day has arrived when pictures are 
made for various audiences, just as the- 
atres specialize in different types of 
drama. Where a musical comedy ap- 
peals to certain people, a slapstick movie 
appeals. Good melodrama on the stage 
and on the screen draws the same spec- 
tators. The advantage of pictures is 
that many more phases of life can be 
portrayed on the screen than on the 
stage. The Film Bureau is prepared to 
advise where garden pictures may be 
secured for garden clubs, or stories of 
the music masters, with the musical key 
accompaniment, may be secured for 
music clubs. History classes may teach 
history by visual instruction in story 
form. Geography is made vivid by beau- 
tiful scenics. Science is simplified by 
screen demonstration, and religion be- 
comes impressive through pictures pre- 
senting stories of the Old Testament and 
scenes from the Holy Land. There is 
no limit to the type of pictures, includ- 
ing all industry, health, and physical cul- 
ture. There are children’s pictures for 
all ages, and there are pictures made 
from most of the classics of literature.” 


Are You a Home-Maker? 
H°r many women know what 


the Bureau of Home Economics 

at Washington can do for the 
home-maker? When Secretary Wallace 
established this Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with Dr. Louise 
Stanley at its head, he took a step of tre- 
mendous significance for women. Uncle 
Sam has finally admitted that the big- 
gest business in the world—the business 
of home-making—needs and deserves the 
support and encouragement of the Gov- 
ernment, that the Government cannot 
afford to entrust the most important of 
all national activities to the ignorant. 

The Federal Bureau of Home Eco- 

nomics is nothing if it is not practical. 
Through surveys and studies, the weak 
spots in the economics of average homes 
have been located and remedies have 
been found and applied. Are you sure 
you are doing your home work effec- 
tively and with the least expenditure of 
time and effort? Are you spending the 
family income wisely? Do you know 
enough about textiles to choose the fam- 
ily clothing and household fabrics to the 
best advantage? Are you familiar with 
the principles of home dressmaking? Do 
you know food values? In any and all 
of these things you can get valuable 
assistance through the Citizen Coopera- 
tive Service. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Photograph by Rochester Camera Exchange 


When the magnolias are in bloom, Oxford Street steps out in holiday attire 


Wanted (and Won): A City Manager 


When the Women’s City Club of Rochester Issued That Declaration 
Politicians Sniffed, But Now They Know That Kipling Was Right— 
“The Female of the Species Is More Deadly Than the Male” 


“Ef yo’ tries to un’erstan’ huh, an’ yo’ fails, 
des up an’ say, 


D’aint a bit o use to try to un’erstan’ a 
woman’s way.” 
VERY small woman _=§ap- 


proached one of Rochester’s 

most conservative organiza- 

tions five years ago seeking 

their cooperation. She was 

keenly interested in the city manager 

form of government for the modern 

American city. Would the organization 

back her in an effort to have a speaker 

discuss the question at a large public 

meeting ? Be 

“Why-a,” came the polite but hesitant 

reply, “if you can find nine other organ- 

izations willing to cooperate, we will 
join them.” 

To the man this meant dismissal. To 

the woman, whose enthusiasm was in 


By JEAN CARTER 


inverse proportion to her size, it meant 
a challenge. In a few days she returned, 
her feeling of triumph concealed beneath 
an assumed air of “good fellowship and 
common cause.” She had the nine; the 
tenth, of necessity, fell into line. 

The group that this woman repre- 
sented had decided after two years’ inten- 
sive study that Rochester must become 
interested in the city manager form 
of government. Those two years, and 
the three that followed, were full of 
study and slow, steady, persistent, logical 
work. There was no rah-rah about this 
campaign for a city manager, nothing 
spectacular, much that was dull and 
grinding. But its significance lies in the 
fact that a group of women made a 
serious scientific study of civic problems. 
From their study sprang the inspiration 
for an ideal which they have helped 


make a reality: the city manager plan 
goes into effect January 1, 1928. 

When the suffrage campaign had 
ended a group of eleven women met at a 
luncheon to consider how women could 
best participate in public affairs. Their 
luncheon was interrupted by the false 
report of the armistice, but the spirit of 
their purpose went marching on until 
it accomplished a change in the form of 
Rochester’s government. 

Custom has given to civilized man the 
responsibility of providing an income, 
but it is the woman who “looketh well 
to the ways of her household” to make 
those ways fit that income. It was nat- 
ural, then, that this group of women 
should be interested in city finances. 
Their first step was to persuade the com- 
mon council to hold public hearings on 
the city budget, and their second to per- 
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suade people to attend. Both steps were 
well taken, for women just learning to 
use their political legs. 

They led to a discovery: The city 
charter had certain fundamental defects. 
The officials who spent the money did 
not have to raise it. The old saying, 
“Easy come, easy go,’ applied here. 
Moreover, the system of “checks and 
balances” had been worked out so care- 
fully that it checked efficiency quite 
effectually by means of “red tape.” It 
was impossible to place responsibility, so 
perfect was the system of “‘passing the 
buck.” The ward system was undemo- 
cratic, for the largest ward, which had 
fourteen times as many inhabitants as the 
smallest, had the same representation on 
the common council. 


AULT-FINDING, they realized, 

would not help. Their criticism 

must be constructive. So they began 
to study city government and its possi- 
bilities. The manager type seemed 
promising, for in it responsibility and 
authority are vested in one capable and 
trained administrator, the manager, who 
is hired because of his executive ability 
rather than elected because of his politi- 
cal affiliations. He would be directly 
responsible to the council elected by the 
citizens and all other officials would be 
directly responsible to him. The game 
of “passing the buck,” which flourishes 
where responsibility is divided, would 
necessarily cease. Efficiency and economy 
should result. Moreover, the possibilities 
of initiative, referendum, and 
recall, which might be intro- 
duced at the same time as the 
manager idea, would serve to 
give the people more direct 
control over both legislation 
and officials. 

How this idea “grew and 
waxed _ exceeding strong” 
under the care of the Women’s 
City Club is a story that ought 
to encourage women every- 
where to nourish their ideas 
with serious study as well as 
idealism until they grow, as 
this one did, from an almost - 
impossible desire to a possibil- 
ity and thence to an achieve- 
ment. Never has the useful- 
ness of organized and concerted 
effort been better demon- 
strated. The women, having 
discovered its value, were in- 
strumental in organizing a city 
committee of both men and 
women to make a scientific 
study of city government. 

For two years the city com- 
mittee awaited a report from 
the investigations being carried 
on by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, but the women did 
not allow interest to wane. If 
the iron was to be kept hot 
until the time came to strike, 
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-tuel must be furnished. The club com- 
mittee planned a continuous and two- 
fold program of study and speeches. Dr. 
A. R. Hatton, now a member of Cleve- 
land’s city-manager council, was brought 
repeatedly to Rochester, both for public 
meetings and to conduct study groups 
within the club. The leaven now seemed 
to be leavening the whole lump. 

Still there was opposition, from 
women as well as men, and, as usual, 
the women were harder to win over, for 
their opposition was based upon an un- 
reasoned prejudice about the “place of 
woman.” When we felt sure that prac- 
tically every woman in the city was with 
us, in spirit at least, an estimable woman 
remarked to me naively, “In this morn- 
ing’s paper there was a picture of Miss 
X. [naming a leader in the campaign] 
and, you know, she has a sweet face in 
spite of her connection with politics!” 

It was not until 1924, when the leg- 
islature passed a home rule law for cities, 
that a city manager for Rochester became 
an immediate goal. Then the real cam- 
paign began. The idea had had a long 
incubation period and was ready to pro- 
duce results. The club bulletin began 
to print articles to stimulate interest 
among the members; again Dr. Hatton 
came to tell what had happened in 
Cleveland since the adoption of city- 
manager government there. Because 
there had already been so many speakers, 
this meeting had to be different, so rep- 
resentatives of the Rochester papers and 
the Bureau of Municipal Research were 
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invited to conduct a quiz on our subject. 

“Our city government must be made 
effective, democratic, and _ scientific,” 
stated the club bulletin. To help bring 
about this desired end, Miss Emily 
Kneubuhl, who had been director of 
Cincinnati’s city charter committee, was 
brought to the club to conduct classes in 
political education, the purpose of which 
was to educate club members and train 
city manager speakers. The earnestness 
of the women in these groups may have 
been equaled elsewhere, but certainly it 
has never been exceeded. 

Things now began to happen rapidly 
and the need for a real “boom’”’ to put 
the idea across became evident. Through 
the financial support of Mr. George 
Eastman it was possible, when the city 
committee made a favorable report, to 
form a new committee which grew into 
the City Manager League with Miss 
Kneubuhl as its director. The club 
committee put themselves wholly under 
the direction of the league. Now the 
women retired somewhat into the back- 
ground though they still bore their share 
of the work of the league, volunteering 
as clerical workers, speakers, and agents 
in a house-to-house canvass which en- 
rolled more than ten thousand members. 


URING the summer enthusiasm 
D and excitement rose to fever 

heat. In August there was a 
spectacular and dramatic campaign. 
Meetings were held and speakers were 
sent everywhere. Business men aided the 
league in planning a series of 
luncheons for factory workers. 
At the end of ten days they 
had secured seventy-seven 
thousand signatures to a peti- 
tion asking for the “right to 
vote” on the model charter 
which had been prepared by 
the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search with the aid of such 
experts as Dr. Howard Mc- 
Bain of Columbia University 
and Dr. A. R. Hatton of 
Cleveland. It was in the form 
of an amendment to the old 
charter and attempted to make 
the government “responsive, 
responsible, and efficient” by 
providing for a city manager, 
power of initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall, and some 
much needed financial __re- 
forms. 

While this August cam- 
paign was in progress the 
Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York 
declared the Home _ Rule 
Amendment invalid. Instead 
of dampening enthusiasm this 
stirred the fighting blood of 
the campaigners. The form 
of the petition was changed so 
that it endorsed any legiti- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Events in Oil 
A FTER the first horror over the oil scandals, we 


remember hearing people predict cynically, 

“Nothing will come of all this. The oil will 
stay in private hands, nothing will happen to anybody 
We're not sure we didn’t privately join 
in the prediction. But whoever the cynics were, they 
were at least partly wrong. Elk Hills and Teapot 
Dome have both been ordered back to the Govern- 
ment, by the highest court in the land—and ordered 
back in words that burned and stung. Each civil trial, 
to be sure, was paralleled by a criminal one—and though 
the civil court pronounced the Elk Hills transaction 
tainted with fraud, the criminal court pronounced 
Doheny and Fall, the transactors, innocent. As this is 
written, the same evidence on which the Teapot Dome 
lease was branded as fraudulent is being presented to 
a criminal court before which sit Sinclair and Fall, 
responsible for that lease. Whether they can be proved 
guilty remains to be seen. Meantime, there should be 
satisfaction that the Government has won even so far, 
that so much of that huge scandal has been removed. 
All honor to those who unearthed and trailed it, and 
to those who have pursued it relentlessly through the 
years. 

One hard fact has emerged that shows the enormous 
importance of these oil leases: In announcing the set- 
tlement of the Elk Hills oil reserve, Secretary Wilbur 
said that the company paid to the Government a little 
more than $13,000,000 in settlement, aside from the 
$11,000,000 paid in by the receivership that operated 
the company for three years. But—note this—Mr. 
Curtis also said that during that receivership the 
total cost of operation was “less than six per cent of 
the amount received from the sale of the production.” 
Those figures seem to have a steam roller effect on 
Mr. Doheny’s claim that he took Elk Hills only as an 
act of patriotic devotion. 

~ *% % 


Brains, Feminine 
HEN Helen H. Gardener died—the first 


woman Civil Service Commissioner, stanch suf- 

fragist and feminist well-beloved by Citizen 
and Journal readers—she left her brain to Cornell 
University, in the hope of establishing after death a 
claim she had defended in life. Back in the 80’s a cer- 
tain Dr. Hammond, an army surgeon, had asserted 
that ‘the brain of a woman is inferior in nineteen dif- 
ferent ways to the brain of a man.” ‘That was too 
much for Mrs. Gardener, and forthwith she plunged 
into fourteen months of research to establish the con- 
trary. At the end of her studies she read her essay, 
“Sex in Brain,” before a suffrage convention. Backed 
by formidable scientific data, she literally “blew up the 
enemy.” It was then that, being a thorough person, 


or anything.” 


she willed her brairi to Cornell—and spent all the 
years between that time and 1925 in an enriching use 
of that fine instrument. 

During the past month Dr. James W. Papez, 
curator of the Burt G. Wilder brain collection of Cor- 
nell University, after a comparative study of Mrs. 
Gardener’s brain, stated: ‘In the structure of her 
own brain, Mrs. Gardener has presented abundant 
evidence that the brain of a woman need not be in- 
ferior to that of a man of equal rank. In its entire 
organization it reveals a wealth of cortical substance, 
or gray matter, that is only equaled, but not exceeded, 
by the best brains in the Cornell collection, which in- 
cludes those of a number of doctors, professors, lawyers 
and naturalists.” 

The Smithsonian Institution will publish a full re- 
port of Dr. Papez’s research in the near future, and 
Helen H. Gardener’s faith in her sex will be scientifi- 
cally established for all time. It is a real feminist who 
takes pains to see that her cause is served in her death 


as well as her life. 
% ~ % 


Mrs. Knapp 


EERS at women in office because one woman, Mrs. 
J Florence E. Knapp, New York’s former Secretary 
of State, is under fire for her handling of money 
in the conduct of the state census, are easy and cheap. 
Logic and common sense are harder to come by. It is 
as unfair as it is apparently inevitable in these early 
days of women’s political equality (or part equality) 
with men, that the sex should be judged by the per- 
formance of each of its members, especial/y when the 
performance is bad. Yet it should be taken for granted 
that, women as well as men being pretty generally 
human, there are sure to be some unworthy women in 
office just as there are unworthy men. As a matter of 
fact, women office holders have undoubtedly set high 
standards of personal honesty, which no doubt heightens 
the shock when one of them seems to have lowered 
hers. 
As for Mrs. Knapp, the only fair thing, as this is 
written, is to suspend judgment. Dean of the Home 
Economics College at Syracuse, Mrs. Knapp has had a 
public position for years, and her character established 
through those years is the best possible ground for con- 
fidence. It is true that the picture of payment of 
money to relatives for services said never to have been 
given, is dark; but only one side has been seen. Politi- 
cal and scheming motives may be coloring it, turning 
indiscretion and irregularity of business detail into out- 
right graft. To careful readers of the testimony the 
investigation has at times seemed more like a prosecu- 
tion, with questions slanted to imply the worst inter- 
pretations. Mrs. Knapp has not been heard. All who 
are concerned about this unhappy affair must join in 
the wish that at the right moment she will come for- 
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ward and insist on telling her story. And that the 
story may clear her. 


~ % % 
Clubhouse Hospitality 
T HE American woman is a great traveler, and in 


going about the country today she is having a 

new comfort and convenience in the beautiful 
clubhouses which are being erected in every city of any 
size. A membership card from any one of these clubs 
gives her all the privileges of membership in most of 
the others. 

In a trip across the country she can breakfast in the 
Italian loggia of the Los Angeles Women’s Athletic 
Club; have a swim in the beautiful pool of the San 
| Francisco Women’s City Club; attend a dinner dance 
in the Detroit Women’s City Club; listen to a lecture 
in the Chicago Women’s City Club; sleep in a charm- 
ing Colonial bedroom in the Boston’s Women’s City 
Club—or do nearly all of these things in each, and in 
a hundred other clubs. 

Most of these clubhouses have bedrooms for out-of- 
town guests. All of them have restaurants—with 
prices considerably below those of good hotels. In each 
one the visitor is treated as a specially welcome guest, 
and she can be more at home than in any hotel. 

The women’s clubhouse has added much both in in- 
terest and creature comfort to women’s lives, and the 
provision for nation-wide affiliation has added a tie of 
friendly acquaintance that is not the least of club bene- 
fits. Massachusetts and California, Michigan and 
Louisiana will understand each other a shade better 
because their women exchange clubhouse cards. 


% % % 


The Manufacturers Enlist 
Tos National Manufacturers’ Association, 





whose powerful influence against the Federal 

Child Labor Amendment was felt throughout 
the country, has enrolled among the agencies at work 
to protect child laborers. In a program “for the fur- 
ther protection of employed children fourteen and fif- 
teen years of age,” it sets up as standards: a forty- 
eight-hour week and no work after nine P. M. or 
before seven A. M.; four hours a week in continuation 
school until sixteen; a medical examination by a state 
physician; and more careful definition of the hazards 
in dangerous occupations. 

How high are these standards compared with those 
set by child welfare organizations? Or compared with 
the best that has been achieved? Would their appli- 
cation level up or down? ; 

The National Child Labor Committee, which has 
hailed the program as encouraging, points out four 
principal particulars in which the Manufacturers’ 
standards are low: Although they endorse a forty- 
eight hour week, they do not specify an eight-hour day 
or a six-day week. They apparently sanction the em- 
ployment of children of sixteen in mines. They allow 
night work for children under sixteen until nine P. M. 
They have only a sixth grade educational requirement. 
Besides, already six states—and those important in- 
dustrial ones—have legislation measuring up to or sur- 
passing the Manufacturers’ standard. Four states have 
a forty-four hour week, though only one without ex- 
ceptions. Twenty maintain educational requirements 














as high as the eighth grade, though nine of these make 
exceptions. No important mining state permits the 
employment of children of sixteen in mines. On the 
other hand, however, seventeen states do not require 
physical examinations for working children; nineteen 
do not require the completion of the sixth grade; 
twenty-one have no continuation school law; thirteen 
permit more than a forty-eight hour week for factory 
children between fourteen and sixteen. Clearly, then, 
the Manufacturers’ program offers help in bringing 
the more backward states up to even a minimum. 

But maximum ideals must not be lowered; a sixth 
grade education is a very poor equipment for life. The 
forty-four hour week is not too short. A forty-eight 
hour week is not the same thing by any means as an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week. It may mean, in 
the Manufacturers’ program, a spread of fourteen 
hours from seven A. M. to nine P. M. Certainly chil- 
dren of sixteen should not work in mines. And, more- 
over, children of sixteen are not adults, and any ideal 
program must recognize that fact. If real progress is 
to be made, we must keep the standard high and carry 
it far ahead. Meantime, welcome to the new recruits, 
and let’s hope they will work twenty-four hours in 


the day. 
% % *% 


She “Didn’t Answer” 
A« indictment frequently brought with much 


truth against women, is that they won’t answer 

letters. Every president of a woman’s organiza- 
tion knows what it is to send out letters and get very 
little response. 

An author of some reputation complained in. the 
Woman Citizen office that she had written to half a 
dozen well-known women who had certain information 
she needed for a special article, and she did not get 
one reply. Yet the article was to deal with a cause 
which these women had served. Of ten letters writ- 
ten recently from our office to as many women, the 
‘only response received was from the husband of one 
who said that his wife was abroad. 

What is the reason? Women are busy, but so are 
men. Women receive much unnecessary mail, but so 
do men. Yet a letter written to almost any business 
man will receive at least an acknowledgment. Is it be- 
cause business men have secretaries, or is it rather 
because they have a business-like habit ? 

Whatever the reason, isn’t it time that women took a 
more business-like attitude toward letters? 


* * % 


Susan B. Anthony’s Home 


P in Adams, Massachusetts, in the gentle shadow 
| | of the Berkshires, is the house where Susan 

B. Anthony, pioneer suffragist, was born. 
Three years ago a Society of Friends Descendants 
secured the title, and with the generosity of relatives 
and their own funds they have paid all but $500. They 
need, besides, enough to restore the house so that it 
will be a suitable place for many of Miss Anthony’s 
personal effects, and to provide for endowment. This 
Society is not wealthy, and it believes women, indebted 
as they are to Miss Anthony, might like to help. Con- 
tributions may be sent to William B. Browne, Box 
432, North Adams, Massachusetts. or in our care. 
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Young Voters and Public Service 
how to take hold; the first step eludes their search. 


T has often been cited as one of the defects of our Amer- 

ican democracy that few men of ability and ambition seek 

a career in public service. This is a fact that can hardly 

be denied. Its cause lies in our tradition. In the new America 

every man began at the beginning and earned his own way. 

There was no leisure class in the special sense of the word. 

Even primogeniture was abolished so that eldest sons might 
not become a leisure class at the expense of their brothers. 

Times have changed. Many men have grown so rich that by 
inheritance not only their eldest, but all their sons have been 
put beyond the necessity of earning a living. But the tradition 
has not changed. It has never been the thing in our country 
for a man, whatever his financial competence, not to work for 
money. Even today it is true that most fathers are afraid to 
let their sons follow a pursuit in which there is no test of earn- 
ing power. How is anyone to know, the feeling is, whether or 
not a boy is a success if he never goes into business? In fact, 
isn’t it a confession of failure not to go into business? 

Such an insistence upon the economic test is almost bound 
to lessen with time and change. If it should not lessen how are 
we to recruit able men for our public service, and without 
able men in public service how can we expect to make a suc- 
cess of democracy ? 

Meanwhile, we have recently enfranchised a leisure class— 
still using leisure in its special sense. It may be that we shall 
not be able to recruit for public service very largely from a 
generation of women who have been brought up as a dis- 
franchised class. There remain the women of the next genera- 
tion, the young women who are now graduating from schools 
and colleges. What of them? There are being graduated by 
the thousands—young women who are under no necessity of 
supporting themselves but who, as a sign of the emancipated 
times, are unwilling to lead a life of uselessness. It is to be 
hoped that they at least will not set to themselves unnecessarily 
the economic test. It is to be hoped that they will prepare 
to meet the more difficult test of usefulness in the public 
servite. 

Many a young woman today is not satisfied to divide her 
time between the duties of the parental home and the whirl of 
society. She wants to stand on her own feet. She wants to 
meet people man to man. She wants to set her teeth in a real 
job. She wants to find out whether by her own effort and 
ability she can accomplish results and win promotion. For 
such girls, in these days of dismay over our political life, when 
indifference to government is the bane of all thoughtful critics 
of our political system, the test is ready at hand and the oppor- 
tunity is ripe. In order to test themselves, they do not need, 
if they are financially independent, to “take a job.” 

Sometimes it seems to such a girl that the opportunities of 
public service are too indefinite and too hard to find. These 
girls, who, after all, may be counted not by the millions but 
by the thousands, who are often isolated, sometimes only one 
in a small town—these girls even when the vision is vouch- 
safed them, find the beginnings too hard. They do not know 


For such girls the League of Women Voters exists. Any 
girl—and these words are measured—with an instinct for 
service, with an ambition to “amount to something,” with some 
leisure, who will ally herself actively with the League of 
Women Voters will very soon, either inside or outside the 
League, find a choice of many paths to public service in which 
she will find a sense of personal satisfaction and in which she 
may win public recognition and a position of distinction. 





A Voters’ Inventory 


that name, but mine has one quite like it) we had “got 

out the vote.” We did it well, too, and by that I mean 
we did it in the League way with study classes, using the state 
League’s material on the pros and cons of proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, and always with candidates’ meetings— 
one year a “sizzling hot” one in the Armory with scarcely 
standing room for the band. That year our record was 86 
per cent of the eligible voters voting. 

With all that, we knew very little about our voting habits 
—how they were affected by factors such as sex, occupation, 
property ownership, and education, how they differed accord- 
ing to the type of election, or whether our non-voters were 
just lazy, or had some good reason for not going to the polls. 
The proposal of the state League that we make a survey of 
voting habits was the most exciting one ever put up to our 
small League. Even with the help of the field worker from 
the state office, we knew it would be the most laborious and 
exacting job we had ever undertaken. But we were proud to 
be asked to be a small part of the League’s attempt to analyze 
a big problem—and perhaps just because it looked so hard we 
decided to do it. So, too, it was because I dreaded thé very 
idea of asking Mrs. Brown how old she was and Mr. Oberg 
whether he had been to high school that I volunteered for the 
house-to-house canvass. 

I did ask Mrs. Brown about her age and Mr. Oberg about 
his schooling—and perched on the kitchen stool in the Sever- 
son house while red-cheeked Inga poured out her life-story in 
reply to the simple question, “Were you born in this country?” 
Our business-like information blanks and the fact that we 
went to every house made our questions seem impersonal, and 
with a little tact in soliciting answers we had no difficulty. 
Ten of us did the canvassing, enjoying the discipline of a def- 
inite piece of well-planned, carefully directed work. ‘I never 
had a better time,” said a young college graduate whe had re- 
cently married and come to Doeville and was looking to the 
League to give her some worthwhile interest. She will be our 
Get-out-the-Vote Chairman in 1928—when we shall know 
better than ever before how to direct our efforts. 

The real excitement in our survey came when it was discov- 


NOR several years in Doeville (no town perhaps has just 
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ered that the records for all elections except the last two had 
been lost! They finally turned up in the courthouse basement 
—tied up in dirty bundles. Better kept records, more com- 
plete and more carefully compiled, will be one result of the 
survey, We are certain. 

Finally came the day when, with ranks increased by a dozen 
new members interested by the survey, the Doeville League 

gathe red expectantly to hear the final returns. 

‘“Tomorrow’s paper will carry the details of the entire sur- 
vey as ‘good news’,”’ announced our chairman. ‘The editor— 
gratified to find himself among the 13 per cent of those having 
voted at all six elections studied—will give us front page space. 
These are some of the significant facts revealed in our tabula- 
tions which have been checked carefully in the state League 
office. 

“Approximately half the population of Doeville is eligible 
to vote. Only 75 per cent of us voted at the last election but 
half the others had good reasons for not doing so. Ninety per 
cent of us voted once or oftener during the three years in- 
cluded and almost half the non-voters are elderly semi-invalids. 
We women are poorer voters than the men. Those of us who 
are in the middle age group show the highest voting average. 
Only 80 per cent of the people living here less than five years 
had voted as compared with 92 per cent for those having lived 
here longer. Considering education, 90 per cent of those hav- 
ing attended grade school; 94 per cent, high schools, and 99 
per cent college, had voted. As to occupation, the tradesmen 
boast the highest record, 97 per cent of them having voted 
once or oftener during the three years; business and protes- 
sional people, next; then the manual workers; and, finally, the 
housewives.” —W. H. S. 


Jury Service in a Michigan City 


When Dr. Caroline Bartlett Crane, for thirteen years a minister, 
and now a lecturer, writer, and sanitation expert, served on a jury in 
her home city in Kalamazoo, she did more than just serve. She 
analyzed the merits and demerits of court procedure. Until recently 
Dr. Crane was social hygiene chairman of the Michigan State League. 


Y term of jury service was a privilege and a liberal 

education. I have yet to meet the woman juror in 
our court who does not share this opinion. 

The presiding judge, the attorneys, the Court officers and 
the “gentlemen of the jury’’ were uniformly and markedly 
courteous to women and solicitous of their comfort. In the 
jury room, men nervously fingering unlighted cigars had to 
be urged, in the interest of calm deliberation, to smoke. 

His Honor had informed us that we were to be his co- 
adjutors—judges of fact, and of the credibility of witnesses, as 
he was judge of the law. That seemed to make it relatively 
easy. Facts are so much more simple and tangible than juris- 
prudence; and I had the impression that I could tell when a 
person was lying. 
However, I soon 
came to feel that 
the jury had de- 
cidedly the heavy 
end of the load. 
“The Law” was 
all plainly printed 
in statutes and 
judicial decisions 
in reach of the 
Judge’s hand. Be- 
sides, he had enjoy- 
ed years of legal 
training and judi- = _ — 
cial experience. 
We, on the con- 
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trary, were green hands picked at random from the tax rolls— 
snatched from the grocery, the barber shop, the garage, the 
parlor and the kitchen—to be judges of “plain facts” which 
nobody seemed disposed to make plain. 

An attorney is by definition an agent, who not unnaturally, 
I suppose, conceives it his province to present only such facts 
and theories as favor his client—hence opposing theories, op- 
posing evidence and attorneys shouting “I object” to evidence 
which, from the juror’s point of view, is far from being either 
“irrelevant” or “immaterial.” Add to this the jurors’ per- 
plexity over the testimony of obviously coached or vitally in- 
terested witnesses often flatly contradicting one another under 
oath—though, in some cases, I could not observe that the wit- 
ness had really “taken” the oath supposedly administered by 
the clerk. It seemed to me that an oath administered in per- 
son by the judge would be a much greater deterrent to perjury. 
And a “gentlemen’s agreement” among attorneys not to 
countenance “theories” or evidence in which they disbelieve 
“beyond a reasonable doubt,’”’ would certainly help! 

I have somewhere read in a discussion of American court 
practice that “intemperate zeal is the besetting sin of prosecu- 
tors.” The public’s attitude undoubtedly stimulates zeal. A 
friend recently mentioned as proof of the excellence of our 
prosecuting attorney that out of a total of 331 cases prosecuted 
during the last year, he had “‘succeeded” in securing 290 con- 
victions. Such figures are commonly held the canon of “‘suc- 
cess” in that office. 

My most profound reaction to my own brief court experi- 
ence is, that every Public Prosecutor should be matched by a 
Public Defender, chosen, paid and equipped in like manner. 
This is a recent innovation which has proved its worth 
several localities in our country. Whatever the theory in 
law, I cannot agree that in fact a person indicted for a crime 
by a grand jury or “held over” after a preliminary hearing 
is really presumed by the State to be innocent until he is 
proven guilty. Especially, when the State elects and pays 
for a public official to prosecute him and develops no such 
machinery for the defense of a possibly (theoretically, a pre- 
sumably) innocent man. The best ‘assigned counsel” the 
Court can possibly select for the accused will seldom possess 
the skill, the resources, and, above all, the experience in crim- 
inal trials to match a paid prosecutor with an eye for “‘fig- 
ures” at the next election. I am all for the Public Defender. 

Was I| to write only of women on the jury? Well, I haven't 
for the reason that their being on opens court procedure to 
tresh scrutiny and possibly some revision. (Just as Ruth 
Pratt has opened up “men’s housekeeping” on the New York 
Board of Aldermen. ) 

However, women of our panel seemed to take their re- 
sponsibility somewhat more seriously than men do (possibly as 
‘“‘a new broom sweeps clean”) ; they were less apt to yield to 
the temptation of a compromise verdict, and were decidedly 
more given. than 
men to question- 
ing the witnesses, 
a privilege useful 
in clearing up ob- 
scurities and also 
in disconcer ting 
the overprepared 
witness. — Caro- 
LINE BARTLETT 
CRANE. 
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World News About Women 


Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Every 


Mrs. Medill McCormick 
M RS. MEDILL McCORMICK 


has long been recognized as a 

woman peculiarly gifted with 
political sense and political knowledge. 
Now she has decided to enter politics 
actively. “I choose to run for the Re- 
publican nomination for Congressman- 
at-large from Illinois in the April 
primary of 1928,” is the way she ex- 
pressed her intention: a welcome an- 
nouncement to those concerned about 
the quality of women in poli- 
tics. 

The daughter of Mark 
Hanna, Mrs. McCormick was 
born into politics. At eighteen 
she went to work in her fa- 
ther’s office-—he was then sen- 
ator from Ohio and a mighty 
power—and so made her first 
political contacts. After her 
marriage five years later, she 
took an important part in the 
woman suffrage campaign, 
and when her husband entered 
the political field she worked 
with and for him throughout 
his career as representative 
and later senator. In 1918 
she herself was elected to 
membership in the National 
Republican Committee and 
she has been an outstanding 
member ever since. Besides 
which she manages a large 
dairy farm in Illinois. 

No woman has as yet gone 
to the entire electorate for a 
national office in a big indus- 

trial state that is fraught with 
the complications of Illinois. 
Between now and April Mrs. 
McCormick will carry on an 
intensive and, one may be sure, an efh- 
cient campaign. We wish her success. 





Political Gleanings 


HE first man nominated for Con- 

gress by an all-woman convention is 
Franklin F. Korell, Republican, of Ore- 
gon. One hundred and fifty well-known 
women did it, under a law which per- 
mits an assembly of one hundred or 
more legal voters to make a nomination. 
A regular Republican congressional 


committee nominated Mr. Korell, too. 
He may be said to be thoroughly nomi- 
nated. 

Liverpool has the honor of naming 
a woman Lord Mayor—Miss Margaret 
Beavan, the first in England. 

Two women, Mrs. Ella Lewis, 
Democrat, and Mrs. F. D.-Quisenberry, 
Republican, are reported to be running 
for Secretary of State in Kentucky. Mrs. 
Emma Guy Cromwell, now holding that 
office, is running for State Treasurer. 

For the first time in the history of 








; aiid 
P. and A. Photo 
Mrs. Medill McCormick and her children 


New Hampshire, a woman has been 
nominated for mayor. As the result of 
a recent non-partisan primary election 
in Concord, Miss Helen Gwendolyn 
Jones, a twenty-four-year-old graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire, 
will oppose the present mayor, Fred N. 
Marden, in the coming election. 

Mrs. Arthur S. Heineman, prominent 
in Y. W. C. A., League of Women 
Voters and Women’s University Club 
work, has been appointed to the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education. 


Women’s City Clubs Confer 


HE first official conference of presj- 

dents of women’s city clubs was 
held at the Boston Women’s City Club, 
October 4-7, at the call of Mrs. Lorenz 
F. Muther, president of the Boston 
club. 

The first women’s city club in the 
country was organized in Chicago about 
the time Illinois women obtained partial 
suffrage, but the Boston club, which 
came into existence a bit later, was the 

first to be housed in its own 

building, and its successful 
operation has been the model 
from which many newer clubs 
have drawn their inspiration. 

At the conference the discus- 
sions were largely along two 
lines—how to organize a pro- 
gram of club activities which 
will appeal to all the members 
of the club, and the efficient 

‘ management of the clubhouse 

plant. These clubhouses have 
been growing in size and im- 
portance. ‘lhose represented 
ranged from the $200,000 
building of the Rochester club 
to the San Francisco Wom- 
en’s City Club, a seven-story 
building costing one and a 
quarter millions. 

The management of these 
buildings is a business involv- 
ing the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands yearly. 
Restaurants, like that of the 
Detroit club which serves two 
hundred thousand meals year- 
ly, cafeterias, club laundries 
are being conducted success- 
fully by women with little 
expert training, the hostess 
Boston club being an admirable exam- 
ple. 

A more difficult problem is how to 
interest a large number of women in 
civic affairs and in serious discussions. 
Some of the city clubs, like New York 
and Chicago, are centered on civic pro- 
grams and their influence and support 
are sought by city authorities. Other 

clubs, like Cleveland and Detroit, seek 
to combine civics with entertainment. 

The San Francisco Club, an out- 
growth of the National League for 
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Women’s Service, is unique in that it is 
run largely through the volunteer service 
of members. Thousands of women give 
hours of work weekly. The sewing 
committee hems the club linen. Other 
women give active work in the res- 
taurant, cafeteria, and in the economy 
shop. With a wide program of varied 
interest the club has succeeded in at- 
tracting a membership of seven thou- 
sand. 

Those taking part in the conference 
were: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, of the 
Chicago Club; Mrs. John T. Webster, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Allen Zacharias, De- 
troit; Mrs. W. P. Hodges, the Themis 
Club, Montreal; Mrs. H. Edward 
Dreier, New York; Mrs. Henry H. 
Bonnell, Philadelphia; Mrs. Francis G. 


Allinson, Providence; Mrs. A. P. Cur-’ 


tis, Rochester; Miss Marion W. Leale, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, 
the Chilton Club, Boston; Mrs. James 
Blake, the College Club, Boston; Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Women’s Repub- 
lican Club, Boston. 


Minnie Fisher Cunningham 


HE announcement that Mrs. Min- 

nie Fisher Cunningham is a can- 
didate for the United States Senate from 
Texas is good news. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s energy and intelligence, her years 
of vigorous public service and political 
experience are excellent equipment. 
Born and brought up in Texas, her 
public work, like that of so many 
women prominent in public affairs to- 
day, began during the struggle for 
suffrage. It was under her leadership 
that the Texas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in 1918 won primary suffrage 
for the women of the state. She was 
the leader in the fight in Texas to se- 
cure ratification of the Federal amend- 
ment—one of the most dramatic fights 
in the whole nation-wide struggle. Then 
Mrs. Cunningham carried her energy 
and her experience to the campaigns in 
other states. She was leader, too, in 
Texas women’s war work. Next on 
her logical program came the newborn 
League of Women Voters—in 1922 she 
was Executive Secretary of the National 
League, in 1924 Second Vice-President. 
Mrs. Cunningham’s ardent interest in 
Democratic politics has been translated 
into action in many ways. In 1920 she 
was delegate-at-large from Texas to the 
San Francisco national convention. In 
1926 she was appointed to act as per- 
sonal representative of Emily Newell 
Blair, vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at the Washington 
office of the Committee. As senator she 
would be a credit to her party and to 
women. 


A Turkish Visitor 


ADAME SOFIE HUSSEIN 
BEY has just returned to Tur- 
key after several weeks of visit and 


investigation in this country. She came 
for the Winona Conference on Alco- 
holism, and stayed to find out as much 
as she could about the work of women 
here. Anyone who thinks of Turkish 
women in terms of swathed black clothes 
and an enveloping veil would have had 
to revise all her mental images on meet- 
ing Madame Hussein. A_ charming, 
vivid person, bobbed of grey hair and 
smart in western clothes, she was as 
different from the pictures in old travel 





Harris & Ewing 
Minnie Fisher Cunningham 


books as modern Angora is from old 
Constantinople. She reports that the 
emancipation of ‘Turkish women _ is 
proceeding with all possible cooperation 
on the part of Mustapha Kemal and his 
government. She dates it from the war 
against Greece, which took place after 
the Great War. Women rallied to the 
assistance of the Turkish army in every 
department, and the government was 
so convinced of their ability that it is 
anxious to make every possible use of 
it in the developing of the new Turkey. 


A New Woman’s Magazine 
PUBLICATION which has re- 


cently made its début is the 
Policewoman’s Review, published month- 
ly by the Women’s Auxiliary Service in 
London. The magazine deals with all 
matters bearing on the work which 
policewomen want to do or are doing 
throughout the world. 


CALENDAR 


World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches, St. Louis, 
November 9-11. 

Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, New York, 
November 10-11. 

Study Conference, International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
Committee for Peace and .the League of 
Nations, Amsterdam, Holland, November 
17-19. 

Biennial Convention of the National Council 
of Women. New York, December 5-11. 
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The National Council Meeting 


By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


Honorary President, National Council of Women 


HE Biennial Convention of the Na- 

tional Council of Women of the 
United States will be held in New York 
City from December 5 to December 11, 
1927. 

The National Council is a direct out- 
growth of the great Congress of ‘\Women 
called by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony and Frances Willard in 
1888—the first large and widely inclu- 
sive convention of women to be held in 
the United States, and probably in the 
world. (Guests from many nations gave 
it an international aspect. It aroused 
such enthusiasm that the delegates in- 
sisted that the contacts and discussions 
begun there should be continued. Ac- 
cordingly a Continuing Committee was 
formed and shortly thereatter National 
Councils of Women, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the national organiza- 
tions in each country, were set up and 
the International Council, composed of 
representatives from the various Na- 
tional Councils, was organized. ‘Today, 
the International Council includes thirty- 
eight National Councils, and the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States comprises thirty-five national or- 
ganizations. 

In most countries the National Coun- 
cil of Women holds chief place among 
the organized efforts of women for so- 
cial betterment and individual achieve- 
ment. In this country two things have 
worked against retention of such positive 
leadership by the Council. One is the 
enormous and overshadowing growth of 
the member societies, and the other is 
the great tendency in the United States 
of binding men and women together in 
all specialized humanitarian and educa- 
tional work. These two factors have so 
greatly affected the prestige and power 
of the National Council of Women that 
many have felt that for the United 
States its usefulness might be over and 
that there should be a glorious funeral. 

But no incorporated “patient” dies! 
That the larger and more heavily financ- 
ed national organizations of women 
feel that they can get on just as well 
without the National Council is no proof 
that the smaller member societies feel 
that way. This is especially true of 
those who, like the Federation of Color- 
ed Women’s Clubs, would not be wel- 
come in other groups. 

Moreover, and this is the vital fact 
in the situation, no other national body 
of women has or can legally and organ- 
ically secure a constant and definite re- 
lationship to the Councils of Women of 
other countries, and these hold a great 
leadership through their still active com- 
mittees in the many-sided social activities 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Hundreds are served daily from this kitchen in the Women’s City Club of Detroit 


The Club Kitchen 


This is the second article in a Service Department for Clubhouse Execu- 


tives. 
or that problem. 
partment an experience exchange. 


Women ask us repeatedly how other clubwomen are solving this 
We can tell them if you will help us make this de- 
Of course, we 


can't print all you 


send us about your clubhouse, but the more you send the richer will be 
the store of information available for all clubwomen engaged in this 


exacting new business. 


a HE same thoughtful attention to 
detail, wise economy, and general 
good housekeeping which have 

tuade so successful the whole venture of 

the Women’s City Club of Detroit in 
its $850,000 home are conspicuous in the 

layout and operation of its kitchen. A 

club which serves an average of fifteen 

hundred people a day in the busy season 
requires kitchen equipment equal to that 
of a first-class hotel, and such space and 


equipment is an integral part of the 
building completed in 1924. 
The third-floor kitchen, sixty by 


seventy-five feet in size, plus a_bottle- 
neck about thirty feet square, opens to 
the west into the main dining-room 
where two hundred and fifty may be 
served at a time, and to the south into 
the buffet with its provision for an addi- 
tional hundred and twenty-five. Dumb- 
waiters, hand-operated, connect the 
kitchen with four small rooms on the 
fourth floor which are popular for pri- 
vate parties, and with the auditorium 
below where several hundred may be 
served at tea, dinner, or bridge. 

Traffic, as in all well-regulated metro- 
politan areas in the automobile city, is 
necessarily sent to the right. The bottle- 
neck leading from the main dining-room 
contains, in order, the extensive cup- 
boards for linen, silver and other table 
service, the small refrigerator of table 
ice, ice-water taps, and, on the opposite 
side, the checker’s desk. 


The next article will be on the Club Laundry. 


The dishwashing department, digni- 
fied by wide zine tables, an_ electric 
washer, and an assortment of wheeled 
“busing” trays, occupies a compact cor- 
ner next to the right on the line of trat- 
fic. Be it said here, however, that no 
substitute has been accepted for drying 
the dishes by hand, and that glass and 
“brown ware” are not entrusted to the 
washer. 

Next in order is the chef's de- 
partment, the steam tables, with plate 
warmers below, an additional “bain 
marie,” beyond them the series of gas 
ranges—two open top, two solid top, all 
with ovens below, plus a tier of baking 
ovens and a broiler. Meats, vegetables 
and soups are prepared here. On an 
emergency range are a forty-gallon steam 
kettle, an electric potato _ peeler, 
and a large power mixer and grinder. 
In addition, the department commands 
one tiny refrigerator, and one huge one 
containing whole separate rooms for 
meats, milk and vegetables. 

The baking department occupies the 
corner beyond and to the left of all these 
mysteries, placing its tempting finished 
products at serving time on the open 
shelves separating its work tables from 
the kitchen proper. Bread is the only 
baked product not made in the club. It 
takes a five-tiered oven to bake the rolls 
and pastries, and a proving oven, too. 
The former is heated from the bottom 
by gas, the latter by steam pipes. There 
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is not only the usual baking table equip- 
ment for one master baker and _ her 
helper, but also a small ice box, a sink, 
and a small power mixer, the eightcen- 
gallon one of the chef’s department being 
jointly used by chef and baker. 

Still another ice box, a large one, 
making six in all, is a part of the pautry 
department, which occupies the remain- 
ing stretch in and behind the traffic 
artery leading back to the dining-room. 
Salads, desserts, sandwiches and _ bever- 
ages are arranged on its racks and tables, 
prepared only as ordered. There are 
two small sinks here, too, a large toaster, 
a warming oven, three large steam- 
jacketed beverage urns, an iced cabinet 
for cream, etc., and an ice-cream cabinet, 
equipped with its own motor, furnished 
complete by the company from which 
the ice cream is bought. The club's own 
engineering plant is connected up with 
both the steam and ice equipment used 
elsewhere, including the several taps for 
drinking water. 

Refreshingly conspicuous cleanliness is 
made easy by the use of zinc or unfin- 
ished wood table tops, metal pipe legs, 
and the elimination of all square corners 
in equipment. All possible spaces be- 
low, and sometimes above, the work 
tables are used for convenient. shelves, 
bins, and racks. Aluminum is a con- 
spicuous ware, but so are the less ex- 
pensive granite and tin and the more 
durable iron. 

One kind of equipment which distin- 
guishes the club from all others is its 
tableware, a lovely warm tan glazed 
porcelain, which was prepared in the 
well-known Detroit pottery of a devoted 
member of the club. Blue tiles from 
the same source give an effective touch 
to the window ledges in both dining- 
rooms. 

And the buffet. Its own service is 
fortunately to the south of the main 
traffic route, and it is equipped with its 
own walk compartments for hot and cold 
foods which open both into the buffet 
and the kitchen. This makes for 
greater speed in supplying individual hot 
dishes and in replenishing its steam 
table and counters. The buffet is oper- 
ated morning and noon, the main din- 
ing-room noon and evening. 

And, as to the big business in which 
these club women are engaged, it takes 
sixty-nine people to man the kitchen and 
dining-rooms of the club in its two eight- 
hour shifts. They are organized by de- 
partments, the manager, her assistant, 
and two supervisors being college-trained. 
Meals are served in ‘a special dining- 
room to the entire staff on duty. And, 
speaking further about this particular big 
business of club women, most encourag- 
ing of all is the fact that the outlay for 
foods, labor, replacements, etc., has been 
figured on so scientific a basis that the 
dining service offered to the sixty-five 
hundred members of the Detroit club is 
provided at a profit. 
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City Manager 

(Continued from page 23) 
mate action which might lead to the 
adoption of the city manager plan. In 
this form it could be presented to the 
state legislature, should need arise. Pub- 
licity resulting from this helped rather 
than hindered the campaign and by the 
time the Court of Appeals reversed the 
former decision on September 2, the com- 
mon council, yielding to the pressure of 
public opinion, had passed the charter 
unanimously. 

But election was still ahead. For the 
Saturday preceding the women planned 
a women’s mass meeting to demonstrate 
their earnestness and to gain inspiration 
for the final drive. There was a certain 
un-Christian satisfaction in the fact that 
we had to refuse to admit men to the 
balcony to “listen in,’’ for even the bal- 
cony was filled with enthusiastic women. 

Not for a moment was the ideal for- 
gotten nor the necessity for keeping it 
before the petitioners. On registration 
and election days the vigilance of tele- 
phone and auto squads made it difficult 
for even the most sluggish signer to rest 
comfortably if he had not visited the 
polls. 

On election night several hundred 
women with their husbands and friends 
gathered for a dinner at the Women’s 
City Club. They had come to enjoy the 
triumph together—or if it should be 
defeat —— Well, that was not to be 
considered. Returns came in by radio. 
But even radio was too slow. Mes- 
sengers were rushing and _ telephones 
buzzing. Watches were consulted to 
compare the time of your report with 
that of mine and both with those of radio 
and telephone. The votes rolled in and 
before long it was plain that it was vic- 
tory. After a plurality of more than 
thirteen thousand for city manager and 
model charter was reported, excitement 
began to cool and before the night was 
over, there was talk about what needed 
doing next. 

Two years must elapse before the city 
would begin to operate under the new 
form of government. Vigilance was still 
necessary, for the model charter might 
become an instrument for evil instead of 
good if the control fell into the wrong 
hands—no charter is either fool-proof or 
rogue-proof. The next step now was to 
choose the right council members who 
would choose the right manager who 
would use the model charter in the right 
way. 

_This is what we hope to do on Elec- 
tion Day this-year. In a partisan cam- 
paign we shall try to elect a council that 
will not be the agent of the politicians 
and that will restore to the charter the 
clause providing for a non-partisan elec- 
tion of the councilmen—a clause which 
Was thrown out on a mere technicality 
by the Court of Appeals last August. 
A special feature of the campaign is 


the attempt to elect to the council a 
woman who has been connected with the 
movement from the beginning and who 
has no political afhliations—Mrs. Helen 
Probst Abbott. 

Though credit cannot be claimed for 
any one individual or group for the tri- 
umph of the city manager plan, the 
members of the Women’s City Club cer- 
tainly deserve honorable mention for the 
part they played both as individuals and 
as an organization. And Mrs. Abbott 
was president of the club when the study 
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began in 1920; she became vice-chairman 
of the City Manager League when it 
was formed in 1925. 

To go on with the honor roll, Mrs. 
Walter Meyers, now president of the 
club, was secretary of the league; Mrs. 
Alice Peck Curtis, president during the 
intensive campaign of 1924-25, was an 
earnest advocate of the new system and 
instrumental in bringing Miss Kneubuhl 
to Rochester, while many club members 
were ward chairmen or served the 
League in various capacities. 
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THAN ONE PER CENT 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 


No ONE person owns 
as much as 1% of 
the capital stock of 
the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 
people, with stockholders 
in every section of the 
United States. It, in turn, 
owns 91% of the common 
stock of the operating 
companies of the Bell 
System which give tele- 
phone service in every 
state in the Union, mak- 
ing a national service 
nationally owned. 

The men and women 
owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


L 





Company are the 
largest single body 
of stockholdersin the 
world and they repre- 
sent every vital activity 
in the nation’s life, from 
laborer and unskilled 
worker to wealthy and 
influential executive. 
Although the telephone 
was one of the greatest 
inventions of an age of 
large fortunes, no one ever 
made a great fortune from 
it—in fact, there are not 
any “telephone fortunes.” 
The Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem is owned by the Amer- 
ican people. It is operated 
in the interest of the tele- 
phone users, 


When writing to the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, please mention the Woman Citizen 
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The BOOKSHELF 


66 HREE WIVES” is its name, but 

there are five in this latest novel 
by Beatrice Kean Seymour, and the fact 
that two of them are of the generation 
which now boasts daughters and grand- 
daughters makes them no less important 
as studies of women in marriage. It is 
a good novel, firm and well knit, no non- 
sense about the edges, no vagueness of 
outline or sloppiness of detail. It moves 
as swiftly and easily as the feet of its 
modern young women. It is interesting 
and illuminating, and if you take it seri- 
ously, as a description of the modern 
feminine attitude toward marriage, you 
may also find it shocking. For it suffers 
no illusions as to the unsatisfactoriness 
of that ancient institution. Neither 
Tony, who is a hard-headed young mod- 
ern, nor inarticulate and lovely Val, who 
sounds like an early Italian saint, nor 
Carlotta, who fell in love with a man 
of a type she did not like, and yet mar- 
ried him in spite of her common sense, 
found marriage either what they had 
dreamed or thought they had _ been 
promised. “Betrayed by love” might do 
as a sub-title for the woes of Val and 
Carlotta, but there is no such excuse for 
Tony. She wanted a career, and mar- 
ried a man she did not love because she 
thought he would leave her free to fol- 
low it. In this day of economic inde- 
pendence that seems a bit more stupid 
than usual, even among fictional char- 
acters. Mrs. Seymour presents problems, 
she does not offer solutions. Many a 
feminist will find her own phrases star- 
ing up at her from the printed page. 
They give the book a tang of reality 
which makes its unescapable moral even 


more grim. —M. A. 
A LIFE almost as romantic as one 
of her own stories was that of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, as told in her 
biography, “The Romantick Lady,” by 
her son, Vivian Burnett. 
Born in Manchester, England, of 
well-to-do parents, after the death of her 
father and subsequent loss of money 
Frances Hodgson came with her mother 
and a family of small brothers and sis- 
ters to a little town in Tennessee. Here 
Frances, a girl of seventeen, under the 
urge of helping to support the family, 
wrote her first story, which she sent to 
Godey’s Lady's Book, with postage 
earned by picking wild grapes. The edi- 
tor doubted that she had written the 
story herself and asked if she could write 


a second one as good. This she did and 
both stories were accepted. From that 
time on her life reads like a fairy tale. 

One success followed another until 
she became one of the best known and 


most beloved writers of the English- 





Beatrice Kean Seymour 


speaking world, dividing her time be- 
tween the United States and England. 
A brilliant conversationalist, she held 
court with equal success in both places. 
She had the sincere admiration and per- 
sonal friendship of many of the great 
literary men of her time, and her cor- 
respondence with Henry James, Zang- 
will, James Whitcomb Riley, and others, 
forms one of the most delightful features 
of the book. 

The creation of a gallery of characters 
in That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, Through One 
Administration, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
A Lady of Quality, Sara Crewe, and T. 
Tembarom was followed by extraor- 
dinary success in putting many of these 
stories on the stage. Mrs. Burnett made 
fortunes and spent them lavishly in 
maintaining big hospitable households 
filled with guests, and acting as fairy 
godmother to hosts of friends. ; 

Frances Hodgson Burnett had an 
imagination that gilded everything 
around her. She preferred to believe in 
people and to see good everywhere. Her 
chief happiness was to bring unexpected 
joy to someone. Children and_ birds 
were her delight, as her children’s stories 
testify. In her later years gardening 
became a passion. She never grew old, 
but, in spite of increasing invalidism, was 


merry, entertaining and fascinating to 
the end. 

The story of her personal life is told 
with tenderness, good taste and deep 
understanding by her son. “The Ro- 
mantick Lady” is a biography that will 
give much pleasure to the hosts of people 
who loved her stories. 


‘6 FQVALLADS FOR SALE” is the 

third volume of Amy Lowell’s 
verse which has been published since her 
death. Whether she arranged it or not, 
her publishers do not say. It would be 
my guess that she had put together some 
of the sections, and that a devoted editor 
had grouped around them enough other 
poems to make up a book. To people who 
value the contribution she has made to 
American poetry, any verse of hers is 
interesting. She had an amazing mind, 
an inexhaustible interest in experiments, 
a fund of knowledge that was rich and 
scholarly, and a never-ending delight in 
using her mental tools. Some of them 
function in this book, cutting away at 
Italian legends and fashioning Pueblo 
folk songs. But these phases of Miss 
Lowell are familiar to her friends. The 
thing that makes “Ballads for Sale” 
memorable is a wistful, lonesome quality 
that seldom appeared in her poems. She 
never followed the modern fashion of 
comforting herself for the loss of a lover 
by selling him in a poem. She wore her 
New England reticence bravely, even 
defiantly, but it was no less a garment of 
concealment. In this volume she has 
lowered her guard for a verse or two 
so surprisingly that one wonders if these 
particular poems were not rescued 
bv other hands than hers from. the 
oblivion to which she had consigned 
them. They are poignant and pitiful, 
and they catch at the heart.—w. a. 


HEN an industrial engineer like 

Lillian M. Gilbreth studies home- 
making the result is sure to be valuable 
and interesting. In her book, “The 
Flome-Maker and Her Job,” she surveys 
housekeeping as an industrial process. 
She believes it is the finest, most impor- 
tant job in the world, and she analyzes 
it to show how to get the most out of it 
in health, comfort and happiness. 

She shows how every household task 
may be made to contribute to the educa- 
tion and character building of the chil- 
dren. There are delightful suggestions, 
like the settling of a quarrel by means 
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of boxing-gloves or through a debate 
properly staged. Her little girls at eight 
to ten years of age were put on a budget 
and were trained to select their own 
clothes with an eye to design, texture, 
color and appropriateness. 

Possibly her scientific analysis is more 
helptul for a family of eleven children, 
like Mrs. Gilbreth’s own, than for the 
average one with two or three, but for 
any tamily the book is full of original 
and helpful methods of housekeeping and 
child training. 


LL of “The Mad Carews,”’ in 

Martha Ostenso’s novel of that 
title, are stories in themselves. Old 
Peter Carew and his nephews, Joel, 
Michael and Bayliss, are buccaneers of 
the prairie country, riding roughshod 
over its natives, despoiling its women, 
ruthlessly taking and wrecking their 
wives. But when Bayliss Carew rode 
into Elders Hollow and took the farm 
girl Elsa Bowers to wife, he met his 
match. Miss Ostenso’s story is the story 
of the struggle. between two strong 
natures, each loving the other passion- 
ately, each fearing the supremacy of the 
other. For two-thirds of the book it is 
stirring narrative. The scene is laid 
for some tremendous climax, the reader 
is prepared for some just and inexorable 
fate to scourge the pride-maddened 
Carews. But nothing happens. The 
capitulation of Elsa and the taming of 
Bayliss are mild affairs. It is as if a 
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powerful tragedy melted suddenly into a 
sunny magazine serial. 

Too much praise, however, cannot be 
given to Miss Ostenso for painting so 
vividly the wind-swept, sun-scorched 
prairies which she knows so well. Her 
tresh observation, her glowing imagina- 
tion and her sympathy for the prairie 
people have already won her a place in 
American fiction. On this score “The 
Mad Carews” will raise her higher. 


MPUDENCE in print can be 
delicious, or it can be—just im- 
pudence, depending on the point of view 
of the reader. For those who take this 
wicked world with solemnity, the 
majority of Dorothy Parker’s poems 
published in “Enough Rope’ are—just 
impudence. She has written serious 
verses, but many of these have too 
haunting an echo of Edna Millay or A. 
E. Housman. Those that are most 
authentically her own are sharp with 
pain. 
“Death will not see me flinch; the heart is 
bold 
That pain has made incapable of pain.” 
But it is really impudence that is most 
truly hers—impudence whetted with a 
wit keen and barbed. Frivolity covers 
a hard-earned wisdom. 
“This, no song of an ingénue, 
This, no ballad of innocence; 
This, the rhyme of a lady who 
Followed ever her natural bents; 
This, a solo of sapience, 
This, a chantey of sophistry, 
This, the sum of experiments— 
I loved them until they loved me.” 
The final impudence is flung at life at 
large: life still finds this poet with head 
high, “neither bloody nor bowed.” 
“And though to good I never come— 
Inseparable my nose and thumb!” 


‘6 ONEY, don’t you’ mention 

you're from Virginia — that 
would be like talking about money in 
front o’ folks that are po’. We mustn’t 
parade our ’dvantages.” Thus a lady 
struggling with extreme poverty to her 
shabby young daughter whom she was 
sending North for a gay season with 
Yankee friends. Not that Mrs. An- 
drews ever managed to practise the 
restraint so counseled. “Memoirs of a 


Poor Relation,’ by Marietta Min- 
nigerode Andrews, is packed down 


and running over with pride of family. 
Interwoven with a grim enough story 
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of the struggle for existence in the hard 
days after the Civil War is the color 
and sunshine and sweet-smelling life of 
the Virginia country. Mrs. Andrews, 
typically Virginian herself, gives her 
readers the full flavor of all the romance 
and sentiment and charm of that life, 
strained through the personality of a 
woman who sees with humor and the 
breadth of view that a wide acquaintance 
with the world beyond Virginia can give. 
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“Don't Envy Good Health” 


66 ON’T envy good health, 
have it.”’ This was the ad- 
vice | saw one day in the 
subway. Further down in 
the reading some patent 

drug was advised as the road to sudden 

health; but neither health nor fortune 
comes by such a get-rich-quick method. 

They both are a slow growth, dependent 

upon the understanding and ability of 

the individual. Dr. Fosdick once said 
that the farmer’s energy was five per 

cent of the energy used to produce a 

crop but that without that five per cent 

there would be no crop. So it is with the 
health of the body. Ninety-five per cent 
of it is provided by the sure, steady, 
automatic functioning of the organs, but 
the other five per cent may be said to 
depend upon the conditions supplied by 
the individual. If the farmer sows 
poor seed, there will automatically be ¢ 
poor crop. If the conscious intelligence 








feeds the automatic body poor food 
there will be a poor body. 
| 
| Today— 
and Forever 
A great woman’s work is most 


worthily remembered through a me- 

morial established in her honor. 
That is why women everywhere are 

cooperating to found the $75,000 Han- 


nah E. Longshore Memorial in mem- 
woman 





ory of America’s pioneer 
physician. 

This fund will permanently endow 
in her name a Department of Thera- 
peutics in the Greater Woman's Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. 

Will you help found this endow- 


ment? 











Send your pledge to 


Mrs. Montrose GRAHAM TULL 
, Chairman 
COMMITTEE FOR THE 
LONGSHORE MEMORIAL 


4629 Baltimore Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Allied Organizations 
Cooperating 


























By GuLIELMA F. Atsop 


An understanding of the natural laws 
of the body makes possible an under- 
standing ot how illness is brought about. 
This it is that makes the ounce of pre- 
vention so important and dignifies the 


small and often tedious observances of 
] 


personal hygiene. A continually de- 
ranged function will inevitably work 


anatomic change. Such definite anatomic 
change can only with great difficulty 
and great skill be arrested and cured. 
But pathological changes can be avoided 
by right living. 

The following are a few actual case 
histories illustrating the inevitable break- 
down of the body if there is no coopera- 
tion of the guiding intelligence in the 
care of the body. 

Case I: I overheard the following 
conversation between Mrs. B. and her 
friend Miss L. 

“Have you a headache?” said Mrs. B. 
to Miss L. “Oh, my dear, how fool- 
ish. I never have headaches any more. I 
take a headache powder at once. Be- 
cause you didn’t sleep last night? Oh, I 
always take a sleeping potion. I have 
for years. I couldn’t sleep without it. I 
don’t know what it is to have natural 
sleep. My medicine works beautifully. 
Oh, you don’t believe in taking medi- 
cine like that? You think it is danger- 
ous. Why, I'd have to take a year off 
on a farm to get back to natural sleep.” 

A year later Mrs. B. took a year off 
with a devastating attack of frontal sinu- 
sitis, necessitating two mutilating opera- 
tions, one of them leaving a disfiguring 
scar. She spent one month in the hos- 
pital and went to the doctor’s office daily 
for after treatments for the next four 
months. Her bill we will not mention. 

The connection between the headache 
powders and the sleeping potions and the 
frontal sinusitis was this: the frequent 
headaches and the insomnia were the 
first symptoms of a breakdown in the 
health of her body. They should have 
been attended to by rest, exercise, coun- 
try life, or at least by a changed way of 
city living if she could not go away at 
once. They could probably have been 
cured by a month of good hygiene. In- 
stead, these beginning symptoms of a 
breakdown in health were ignored, their 
symptoms were masked by persistent 
drug-taking and the body was brought to 
the danger line of depletion. Then it 
fell an easy prey to a bad germ. 

Case II: Mrs. C., in her girlhood, 


was a great dancer, an intrepid horse- 


woman, a good shot. Until the advent 
of automobiles she was unusually active 
and unusually well. When cars came in, 
she transferred her interest and became 
a skillful and enthusiastic automobile 
fan. She drove all day long. In two 
years she was alarmed by a series of 
dizzy spells, even falling and hurting 
herself badly once. She was out of 
breath if she walked upstairs and had at- 
tacks of palpitation after even a decent 
meal. She had gained fifty pounds and 
weighed 170, being five feet three inches 
tall. 

The doctor told her she must take 
some form of regular and violent exer- 
cise, as tennis, swimming, horseback rid- 
ing, or she must, at least, do the heavy 
housework, sweeping, making beds, turn- 
ing the mattresses, mopping the floors. 
He told her to cut her food in two. The 
long rides were increasing her appetite 
and her habit of sitting for hours in the 
car was decreasing the body's need for 
food. 


RS. C. took up housework. She let 

the maid, as usual, do the heavy 

work but helped with the dust- 
ing. She said it “kept her on her feet 
for hours.’’ She found that by resting 
half an hour after meals instead of start- 
ing out in the car immediately after a 
heavy lunch, she was able to go right on 
eating the same amount of tood without 
having heartburn and palpitation after 
eating. 

When she bought her first expensive 
car two years later, her weight was 225 
pounds and her blood pressure the same. 
Then one night she had a slight attack of 
apoplexy. After that she did literally 
what the doctor advised. She spent a 
month in Johns Hopkins Hospital till 
her diet was worked out and then was 
sent home with a trained nurse who fook 
charge of her food until she had lost 
a hundred pounds. This took the bet- 
ter part of a year. The nurse also super- 
intended Mrs. C.’s gradual return to 
regular exercise. 

Mrs. C., at the expense of an attack 
of apoplexy and a year’s treatment, has 
learned that the body needs regular ex- 
ercise and moderate food, that it cannot 
keep well on a sedentary life and on 
over-eating. She had heard all that be- 
fore but didn’t believe it would apply 
in her case. Now she knows that it ap- 
plies in every case. She is doing her 
own cooking and taking up golf, and all 
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her symptoms have completely disap- 
peared. 

Case II]: Miss A, a teacher of fifty- 
five, lost the sight of one eye. Her eyes 
were her livelihood as well as her delight. 
After the most expensive examination, 
the blindness was tound to be the result 
of a prolonged intestinal auto-intoxica- 
tion. Miss A. had been constipated 
since childhood. She confessed she had 
always been in such a hurry that she had 
not taken time to attend to the calls of 
nature regularly but had relied upon a 
bi-weekly laxative. As mild laxatives 
became inefficient, she had taken stronger 
laxatives and larger doses. Her blind- 
ness was the natural result of the lack 
of cooperation between the conscious 
mind and the unconscious mind, in the 
creation of health. 

To profit by the ounce of prevention, 
each person must know the natural 
working of the body and the necessary 
cooperation of the individual in the care 
of the body. Each deviation from health 
will then be traced to its easily remov- 
able cause. Each person will have the 
knowledge of how health is made and 
an ideal of what really constitutes good 
health. 

The training of the will to control the 
conscious factors which complete the 
health of the body is, of course, a part 
of character development. It follows 
that the best educated and most intelli- 
gent people, will, in the future, when 
environment is no longer natural, be the 
healthiest. 


Floods and Families 
(Continued from page 7) 


the misunderstandings between genera» 
tions, were the problems of maternity. 
Somehow one seems to expect babies to 
have some discretion, and to arrive 
quietly and in order in well-appointed 
places. But the children of the great 
Mississippi Valley paid attention neither 
to floods nor broken levees nor floating 
houses. 

Babies were constantly being born 
at the most impossible moments and 
in the most unready places. Triplets 
came to one Negro mother while she was 
waiting on a levee for a rescue boat, and 
the New Orleans papers, quick to turn 
a quaint point as a relief in the succes- 
sion of tragic incidents, gravely chron- 
icled their names as “High, Low and 
Flood Water.” 

_ Not only were many of the mothers 
ignorant and superstitious, according to 
modern hygienic standards, but the dis- 
aster had deprived them of their own 
traditional means of caring for newborn 
babies. They were pitifully grateful for 
the care of nurses and the advice of 
specialists. They regarded Dr. Parker 
and her assistants as veritable visitants 
from heaven, and in talk about the care 


ot newborn children, the workers found 
their most powerful introduction for talk 
about future children and the welfare of 
the race. 

There was never any doubt as to their 
welcome in the camps. The mere an- 
nouncement of a lecture meant a 
crowded mess hall, no matter what the 
hour, and parish priests broke precedent 
by announcing lectures even at services. 
Mothers deserted their washtubs to lis- 
ten, and let the painfully heated suds 
cool. One woman asked timidly if the 
lecturer would mind waiting a moment. 
She was sure her neighbor hadn’t known 
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there was to be a talk, and she wanted 
to go back and get her. 

How to feed and care for children, 
how to protect young people from bad 
companions, what is the price of too- 
early marriages, how the family might 
be strengthened—these things they heard 
with the breathless interest of people 
who had been starved for instruction. 

As Dr. Parker put it, ‘““Their material 
possessions, all the things which had for 
them tangible value, were gone. But the 
social and the spiritual and the racial 
values remained intact, and for these 
they sought strength and nourishment.” 



































Why Imitate Cotton? 


OSPITALS and 


doctors have 


never accepted a substitute for 
cotton and for the same reason there 
is no substitute that is satisfactory in 
the making of Sanitary Napkins. 


Venus Compressed Sanitary Napkins 
are made of finest surgical cotton in 


softly knitted 
gauze). 


covers 
They are an assurance of 


(not harsh 


~ real comfort and perfect protection. 
They are also sold non-compressed in 
neat blue boxes of a dozen. 
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To acquaint readers of The Woman Citi- 
zen with Venus products, we are making 


a special trial offer. 
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Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 21) 


HEN Cora Wilson Stewart 

wired the Governor of Kentucky 

in 1917 that two regiments of 
Kentucky soldiers could not sign their 
names, there was consternation in the 
historic old capitol at Frankfort, and 
that ten-word telegram started a great 
movement for the eradication of illiter- 
acy that has now reached to the far cor- 
ners of the world. Do you know how 
many people there are in your state who 
are illiterate? Mrs. Stewart can tell 
you, offhand. And she can also tell you 
how to start a campaign to make your 
community and your state one hundred 
per cent literate. The National IIliter- 
acy Commission is leading a crusade 
against the menace of ignorance that 
merits the support of all American citi- 
zens. 


Women Who Earn 


HE problems of the women who 

i earn are varied and complex. 
Almost every community faces 
these problems, and few of those who are 
not directly concerned in them realize 
their significance. Are you familiar with 
the law in your state touching the rights 
and privileges of women who work? 
Are conditions favorable for a good liv- 


ing standard among women’ wage 
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earners, and what about your wage-earn- 
ing mothers? No woman can consider 
herself well informed unless she knows 
these things. 

The Women’s Bureau at Washington 
is the official source of information in 
this field, and the Woman Citizen is 
gratified that the Bureau is cooperating 
in the service it is offering. This gives 
assurance that questions touching this 
broad and important subject will be han- 
dled promptly and authoritatively. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League is part and parcel of the woman’s 
movement and its history is a chapter in 
the whole story of woman’s progress. 
There is little lost motion in the work 
of this organization, for its leaders are 
without exception women of striking 
ability who have learned things by doing 
them. No American woman made a 
more definite contribution to National 
Councils during the world war than did 
Agnes Nestor, the modest and able little 
glove worker from Chicago, who sat as 
a member of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense. 
And such women as Jane Addams, Alice 
Henry, Mary McDowell, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Maude Swartz, Rose 
Schneiderman and Elisabeth Christman 
are great leaders in a great work. 
Questions touching the interests of or- 
ganized earning women will be an- 
swered through the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. 


Politics Always With Us 


OLITICS and the poor we have 

always with us. We cannot escape 

political discussion. We live under 
a two-party system of government and 
it is necessary, under present conditions, 
to join one of the parties in order to 
function as a citizen. Both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic parties have 
organizations of women, and questions 
relating to party politics will be referred 
to them. The National League of 
Women Voters, with its comprehensive 
program for the advancement of Ameri- 
can citizenship, is also one of the coop- 
erating organizations in the Service. 
The National Municipal League devotes 
its activities to Citizenship and Govern- 
ment and has valuable information 
which is at the disposal of Citizen 
readers on such subjects as garbage col- 
lection, street cleaning, different methods 
of caring for municipal waste, plans for 
voung, etc. 

The Foreign Policy Association is or- 
ganized in forty-six states and eighteen 
foreign countries and has an information 
service touching foreign affairs that is 
unique and very comprehensive. Its 
local activities consist in luncheon dis- 
cussions on important controversial in- 
ternational questions, both sides being 
presented and the meetings always 
thrown open to discussion from the floor. 
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Blessed is the city in which the Foreign 
Policy Association operates, for there one 
is likely to find definite interest in inter- 
national affairs and a spirit of tolerance 
as well. 

With such authoritative sources of in- 
formation at its disposal the Cooperative 
Service can scarcely fail to interest and 
instruct, and it is hoped that every 
Citizen reader will accept the privilege 
it offers. 


Mary Simkhovitch 
(Continued from page 13) 


siasm was born of the perceptivn that 
here was a chance of starting a move- 
ment in certain branches of industry to 
offset the decline of true artisanship 
that has disastrously gone hand in hand 
with the growth of the machine in in- 
dustry. 

Union leaders are certainly not 
visionaries, and although the Green- 
wich House Workshops have had no 
formal conference with the building 
trades unions, nevertheless leading union 
workmen in the trades under considera- 
tion have agreed that higher standards 
of workmanship must go hand in hand 
with better working conditions. 

“We shail make no attempt to teach 
art in the current meaning of the term,” 
Mrs. Simkhovitch says. ‘We feel that 
the truest art of the past has come from 
just this source—from the technician in 
the crafts. Our basic idea is that the 
boy should begin his training in the 
crafts during his grammar school pe- 
riod, taught the use and possibilities of 
materials, given a background of a 
sound and practical teaching in design 
and its history, given the opportunity to 
use his hands and his brain daily in a 
workshop, taught to coordinate all his 
faculties to the end of acquiring that 
flexibility, mental and physical, that we 
call technique. This fundamental plan 
for teaching boys from eight to sixteen 
years hand in hand with their grammar 
school work will be carried out in the 
Workshops.” 

The plan, of course, is capable of 
transplantation. Every industrial cen- 
ter where any of the ancient ideals of 
good workmanship survive, and any of 
the artisans trained in the old way, may 
establish similar workshops of its own. 
The success of the Greenwich House 
Workshops will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by the spread of master-appren- 
tice shops elsewhere. The master builders 
want them, the artists want them, 
the workers want them. And _ with 
them, something of the spaciousness, the 
delight in effort, the delight in beauty, 
that belonged to the Renaissance may 
gradually bring back grace to our ma- 
chine age. 

If her plan contributes to such a re- 
birth, Mary Simkhovitch will consider 
her work well crowned. That work 
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has been the democratization of the 
social welfare movement, the demonstra- 
tion that not by authority but by experi- 
ment are beauty and order to be evolved. 
It is all part of her many-sided love of 
life, her deep love of people, her confi- 
dence in life and in people. That con- 
fidence seems never shaken. If it has 
ever faltered for a moment, somewhere 
she has her secret springs for its re- 
newal. And that is why, after a gener- 
ation spent in the weary business of 
trying to remould the world a little 
nearer to the heart’s desire, she is still 
able to launch a new and difficult un- 
dertaking with whole-souled vigor, and 
why she still shows something of the 
gallant young saint with a sword that 
she showed in the Causeway Street tene- 
ment sO many years ago. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 15) 


gress and possible increases for naval 
building, is resented by the Democrats. 
The Progressives want all the surplus 
applied to reduction of the public debt, 
which now stands at eighteen and a 
half billions, to make lower schedules 
possible for the future. The Chamber 
of Commerce, joining with the Demo- 
crats in the demand for more than 
$250,000,000 tax reduction, was sharp- 
ly rebuked by Mr. Coolidge, who 
thought such an organization would do 
better to concentrate on the problem of 
cutting government expenditures. 

Mr. Kellogg has spent much of his 
time lately supervising the dispatch of 
numerous diplomatic notes to the French 
government, trying to explain why we 
object to the imposition of higher tariff 
rates against goods imported from 
America than against those bought from 
Germany, and offering to sign a most- 
favored-nation treaty which would 
bring American exports to France un- 
der the minimum rates. He has pa- 
tiently tried to explain that under our 
tariff system we cannot alter specific 
tariff rates on the “reciprocity” system 
which prevails in Europe, where tariff 
laws are drawn up with the whole idea 
of bargaining over specific rates, to ob- 
tain reciprocal concessions. The French 
government has replied in e:,ually vo- 
luminous correspondence that it is for- 
bidden by law to sign most-favored-na- 
tion treaties with countries which do not 
give concessions in return, and that it 
can negotiate only on a basis of recip- 
rocal rate concessions. It is a perfect 
example of how easily a deadlock may 
result from the essential differences be- 
tween American and continental meth- 
ods, 

The French were further bewildered 
when it was announced that the Treas- 
ury Department had ordered increases 
in the tariff on a small number of 
French imports, and decreases on some 


German imports to match decreases in 
the German tariff on similar products. 
If that wasn’t reciprocity what was it? 
Even Secretary Kellogg was surprised 
when informed of the Treasury action. 
It was explained by Secretary Mellon 
that the action was an application of the 
“countervailing duties” provisions of the 
1922 tariff act. Inasmuch as many 
Washington officials and almost every 
newspaper reporter working on this par- 
ticular “story” were ignorant of the ex- 
istence of such duties, it is not surpris- 
ing that the French wondered what we 
were up to. The countervailing duties 
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are one of those curious phenomena 
which find their way into the most sen- 
sible laws, with many of the legislators 
ignorant of their existence. They are 
not authorized in any one provision of 
the act, but are scattered through the 
list of commodity schedules. Eleven 
commodities are subject to an increase 
or decrease within fifty per cent of the 
rate set in the law, to be applied auto- 
matically whenever foreign tariffs on 
these same commodities as imports from 
America are altered. 

Over to the State Department hur- 
ried Secretary Mellon to explain to Sec- 
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voting machines have been prov- 
ing themselves. Today practically 
one-sixth of the nation’s vote is cast in 
this modern mechanical way, instead of 
by the old uncertain paper ballot method. 
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retary Kellogg that the apparent “reci- 
procity” action of the Treasury was in 
no sense an interference with the State 
Department’s conduct of the French tar- 
iff dispute, but merely a routine admin- 
istration of a mandatory section of the 
Tariff law. 

Meanwhile, France has offered on 
certain conditions to hold up application 
of the new rates against the United 
States pending formal negotiations, and 
the State Department, not to be out- 
done, has announced that the Adminis- 
tration will not oppose the new refund- 
ing loan of $78,000,000 which France 
wishes to float in this country. 

Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 
commandant of the naval district at 
Philadelphia, has joined the ranks of re- 
tired Admiral William S. Sims of the 
Navy and former General William 
Mitchell of the Army Air Service, who 
dared to criticize the conduct of the 
services from within the ranks. His 
article in the Saturday Evening Post 


criticizing the administration and organ- 
ization of the Navy Department having 
been duly submitted to Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur (after its publication!), 
Admiral Magruder has escaped with his 
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scalp, amid considerable excitement in 
Navy circles, which will probably find 
an echo in Congress. Secretary Wilbur 
showed considerable acumen in declin- 
ing to take action against Admiral 
Magruder for his article criticizing the 
Department, asking him merely to sub- 
mit a detailed plan for reorganization. 
Admiral Magruder, confidential adviser, 
may be more valuable to the Depart- 
ment than Admiral Magruder, martyr 
for pointing out certain evils existing 
in the service. 

With no fireworks, and very little 
public attention, four hundred experts 
on radio and telegraph from fifty-one 
nations are holding daily meetings dur- 
ing the International Radiotelegraph 
conference. The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to draw up uniform rules for 
international communication via_ radio 
and telegraph; present regulations, dat- 
ing from 1912, are antiquated. The 
chief difficulty again is the essential dit- 
ference between the American and for- 
eign systems, with the American radio 
and telegraph services under private con- 
trol, and those of Europe for the most 
part under Government ownership and 
operation. 

China 
(Continued from page 19) 

The Women’s Movement of Nation- 
alist China is a very wide and even spec- 
tacular movement, of which slave girls 
are only one of the minor problems. It 
has been organized almost entirely in the 
last two years, in the wake of nationalist 
armies. The Political Department of 
those armies brings along a host of organ- 
izers to start Peasants’ Unions, Workers’ 
Unions, Women’s Unions. In some sec- 
tions of the country these organizers 
have shown a lack of control which has 
led to excesses, tending to cast discredit 
on these various mass movements, and 
leading to far more brutal excesses of 
suppression by soldiery and local officials. 

The women organizers who travel 
with the army wear uniforms of soldier- 
cut and the soldier color of gray blue. 
They have already attracted notoriety 
abroad. I have talked with many of 
them, usually girls in their early 
twenties, with a primary or even high- 
school education, which places them far 
above the average Chinese village girl. 
Most of them have some personal his- 
tory that threw them into the women’s 
movement. One girl, for instance, with 
a good education, was sold by her father 
in marriage to a village carpenter for 
one hundred dollars; six days before the 
ceremony she ran away and ‘joined the 
women’s movement. Another, daughter 
of a high Manchu official, saw her sister 
married off to an opium-smoker of good 
family who died in the gutter, leaving 
his wife to die of disease. The younger 
sister left her family and lived for years 
in a mission school, receiving education; 
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when the Americans evacuated last 
winter her job as kindergarten helper 
was gone and she went into the women’s 
movement as an organizer rather than go 
home to a stepmother who was an ex- 
prostitute. Another was an educated 
girl married to an illiterate peasant by 
will of her parents; when her husband 
died her parents-in-law prepared to sel] 
her for profit, as custom permits in 
Chinese villages. She ran away and 
joined the women’s movement. 

Such rebels as these, who have felt in 
their own persons the oppression of an- 
cient Chinese custom, have naturally 
rather radical and drastic views as to its 
remedy. But the women propagandists 
traveling with the army are only the 
more spectacular forerunners of a much 
vaster movement. As soon as they have 
secured a few hundred local members 
they form a local Women’s Union, and 
move on to other fields, leaving the tasks 
in the hands of local secretaries and com- 
mittees, who in dress and appearance are 
much less striking, but whose constitu- 
ents are much more numerous. Thus 
the Provincial Women’s Union ot 
Hupeh Province alone claims fifty thou- 
sand members, with county organizations 
in sixty-one of the seventy-two counties 
in the province. These were the figures 
given on April | at the first provincial 
Women’s Conference; at present the 
numbers are doubtless considerably less, 
since there has been a military reaction 
in many parts of the province, killing 
women secretaries and smashing the 
organizations. 

The outer sign of all these modern 
women is the bobbed hair. It has be- 
come today in China a flag for which 
women die. The chief “atrocity” com- 
plained of against the Women’s Unions 
has been caused by the undue zeal of 
some of the less controlled secretaries, 
who have invaded the streets and cut the 
hair of women, willing or unwilling. 
Similar excesses in the case of men 
marked the 1911 revolution against the 
Manchus; at that time revolutionary sol- 
diers stood at street corners in Hankow 
and cut off the queues from all the men 
who passed. Many men thus shamed 
went home to commit suicide. Today a 
similar excess exists among women. 


The Dean of the Women’s Train- 


ing School thus put the problem 
to me: ‘We have sent word, again and 


again, to all the local Women’s Unions, 
that the question of bobbed hair is 4 
purely personal matter, and that no one 
has the right to cut another’s hair by 
force. We have explained that the work 
of preventing foot-binding among girls 1s 
far more important, and that this must 
be enforced by penalties against women 
who bind their daughters’ feet. But tt 
seems so much easier to cut hair than 
to do the patient, thorough work of pre- 
venting foot-binding, which demands 
constant investigation and vigilance, and 
makes no great showing. So we have 
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still many compulsory — hair 
cutting, which cause great resentment 
against the Woman’s Movement, and 
which have even led in some cases to 
suicides among very old-fashioned 
women to whom bobbed hair was im- 
moral and who felt themselves lost 
women. . . . How are we to get 
better discipline into our organization?” 

It was perhaps too much to expect in 
an organization which has grown from 
nothing to fifty thousand members in less 
than a year, under the activity of imma- 
ture student girls, or illiterate older 
women, who, drunk with freedom them- 
selves, Want to force it on others. 

When the reactionary soldiers come 
into a town, bobbed hair similarly be- 
comes an insignia marking its owner for 
persecution and even death. Many girls 
of my acquaintance, formerly quiet mis- 
sion school students, have had painfully 
narrow escapes, using wigs to hide the 
shortness of their hair, lying for twenty 
days in hidden recesses of junks on the 
river, so that their natural-size feet 
might not be seen. Both these signs 
mark them out for suspicion. Others, 
whose youthful exuberance in the root- 
ing out of graft in their districts had 
roused great hate against them, have 
been literally hacked to pieces by soldiers, 
after long-drawn-out and unmentionable 
tortures. “Today in Central China a 
bitter revolutionary struggle goes on be- 
tween the defenders of women’s rights, 
sometimes a bit aggressively asserted, 
and the upholders of ancient morality, 
which was, as far as women were con- 
cerned, ancient oppression. It is only 
one aspect of the revolutionary struggle 
in which the rights of long-suppressed 
peasants and workers are also involved. 
Yet the women’s movement has its own 
peculiarities. 

Four textile workers of Wuchang 
outlined for me the ancient disabilities 
of woman. “By the old bad custom 
women were not permitted to walk out 
of the house. “They bound feet very 
small. After ten years of age they could 
not go out of the door. They had forced 
marriages, so the marriage relation be- 
came embittered. When they worked in 
a factory, they were oppressed by fore- 
men. They have housework to do after 
factory work. ‘Today if they work in 
the union, their husbands oppress them. 
They are oppressed also by their own 
ignorance and illiteracy. They are op- 
pressed by the sisters and brothers of 
their husbands. Formerly the only way 
to get free from family oppression was 
to cut one’s hair and become a nun. But 
this meant only a new oppression. 
There was no liberty at all for women 
till the Nationalist armies taught them 
to organize.”’ 

From this list of oppressions it is not 
surprising that the chief complaints and 
appeals reaching the Women’s Unions 
have to do with marriage. Four or five 
divorce cases daily are published in the 


cases ol 


Hankow papers. ‘Lhe larger part ot 
these are divorces by agreement, or “‘col- 
lusion,” which would be illegal in the 
United States. These begin by the state- 
ment that the marriage was forced by 
parents, and has never been endurable 
to the two partners, and now “we greet 
the new principle of the freedom of mar- 
riage and divorce and hereby announce 
ourselves divorced.” 

When both parties to the match are 
agreed on divorce, and there is no likeli- 
hood of anyone thereafter raising a pro- 
test, the publication of the divorce in a 
newspaper makes it legal. Chinese mar- 
riage has never been a matter of civil 
registration or license; its legality 
hitherto has lain in the family recogni- 
tion, the family feasts, the acceptance of 
the neighbors. A new marriage code 
will doubtless be devised as soon as time 
permits, specifying the proper causes for 
divorce. At present, the courts and legal 
authorities accept as valid any published 
divorce about which there is no quarrel. 

In many cases, however, the husband 
refuses to grant his wife freedom. The 
contrary case hardly happens, as any 
Chinese man has always freedom to live 
away from home and take additional 
concubines and leave his wife for his par- 
ents to care for. But wives appealing 
for freedom are something new in China. 
Their channel of appeal is the Women’s 
Union, which to date, in the absence of 
proper courts for dealing with such ques 
tions, has taken the responsibility of 
investigating marital abuses and grant- 
ing permission to women to leave their 
husbands. Here also they run into seri- 
ous troubles. 

The most astounding case of organ- 
ized sex-conflict I have ever heard of 
was told me by the Dean of the 
Women’s School, as illustrating the prob- 
lems of the Women’s Union. “Most of 
the cases of oppression appealing to us 
for protection,” she said, “are from 
women who want divorces. If we do not 
grant their appeals, then they lose faith 
in our Union, and in the freedom we 
are teaching. But if we grant them 
divorces, we gain the hate of the Peas- 
ants’ Union, since it is very hard for a 
peasant to get a wife, and often he has 
paid money to get his present unwilling 
one. 

“There was in one district a woman 
who begged for divorce from her peasant 
husband and got it. Thereupon all the 
members of the local Peasants’ Union, 
to the number of nearly a_ thousand, 
said: ‘If even a woman can put away 
her husband, how much more can we 
men! They all began sending thei: 
wives away as a protest and this caused 
such a scandal in the neighborhood that 
we went to the first woman and begged 
her to go back to her husband as a sacri- 
fice for neighborhood peace.” 

Such are the startling developments 
of the doctrine of women’s rights in a 
backward land encompassed by an an- 
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cient family tradition. Many of the ex 
cesses that seem here so terrible are mat- 
ters of daily habit in the West. Thus 
I have heard girls spoken of as “lost 
women” merely because they walked 
boldly along the streets unaccompanied 
by protectors and went out evenings to 
political meetings where they might meet 
men. I have seen old-fashioned Chinese 
shudder at the doctrines of “free love” 
and found on investigation that they 
meant the terrible doctrine that a boy 
and girl were free to fall in love and 
declare their love before their parents 
had properly married them. The right 
of free choice in marriage between young 
folks seems to old-style Chinese im- 
moral; while modern Chinese girls are 


marching in uniform with armies to 
spread the views of women’s rights 
among the peasant women. What 


wonder that clashes between two such 
extremes lead more than once to martyr- 
dom, torture and death. 

But out of this torment a womanhood 
which has slumbered untouched by the 
gentler persuasive influences of educa- 
tion throughout a century is awaking 
suddenly, painfully to its wrongs and its 
need of freedom. 
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World News About 


Women 
(Continued from page 29) 

in which organized women are now en- 
gaged. It has seemed, therefore, to 
many of the old workers in the Council 
that now, when every tie that binds us 
with the women of the Old World in 
international feeling should be sacredly 
conserved, the Council must not fail in 
its natural and expected support of the 
International Council. 

Accordingly, a Committee on Reor 
ganization of the Council has been at 
work. They have circulated a detailed 
questionnaire to secure more definite in- 
formation than has previously been avail- 
able as to the financial and _ social 
strength, the methods, the possible dupli- 
cation, and the ultimate and most cher 
ished aims of the various bodies of 
women which compose the National 
Council. The tabulation of the results 
of this questionnaire will give the Bien- 
nial definite information on which to 
work. 
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There are some indications that there 
is already uneasiness concerning the con 
tinuance on a scale so vast of the separate 
organized efforts of women. The Bien- 
nial of the National Council of Women, 
which will have official delegates from 
all the most important women’s organ- 
izations, will deal with the fundamental 
question—Where, after eighty years of 
social effort, do separate organizations 
of women go from here? 


“Gasless Tuesday” 


N Wichita, Kansas, the women have 

a unique mode of protest. Let 
Mrs. Maltbie, president of the Wichita 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, tell the 
story as she wrote it in answer to our 
eager questions: 

“We had a raise in our gas rates here 
in our city the first of July. The rate 
we were paying was already much too 
high, but our gas company took it upon 
themselves to raise the price again with- 
out consulting our commissioner. ‘The 
women of our City Federation launched 
a protest. The president of the Fed- 
eration issued a call for all clubwomen 
and housewives to join in a ‘Gasless 
Tuesday.’ It was a great success. 
Everyone took up the idea. Picnics, cold 
lunches, and every method possible was 
used to show disapproval of the gas 
raise. We just had picnics in front 
yards, back yards, in parks, etc. It is 
estimated that 75,000 persons observed 
the gasless day, which was repeated each 
week. 

“We have really accomplished things. 
A big mass meeting was held. “Twenty- 
five of our leading citizens were ap- 
pointed to get busy and take up the gas 
question. Men in different lines of busi- 
ness are working to bring about a better 
franchise with the gas company. If we 
do not succeed, we may start our own 
municipal plant, and bring in our gas 
from nearby gas fields. This would call 
for a vote of the citizens—an election. 
Uniting the people is the main thing the 
Women’s Clubs have accomplished.” 

The story, you see, is not ended—and 
we shall ask Mrs. Maltbie to give us 
the final instalment. We are rooting 
hard for the women and their ‘“Gasless 


Tuesday.” 


A Chinese Woman Judge 


EWS from Shanghai brings the re- 

port that Miss Soumay Tcheng 
has recently been appointed judge. Miss 
Tcheng received the degree of Doctor ot 
Laws from the University of Paris in 
1926. She was the first Chinese woman 
to practise law and is the only Chinese 
of either sex who has been admitted to 
practise in the French court at Shang- 
hai. She is the author of ‘““The Model 
Chinese Family,” in English, and of 
“Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Revolution,” 
in French. 
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Pacifists 
(Continued from page 10) 


thought of the average American—even 
though he stands at the moment hesitant, 
because there is such bewilderment of 
counsels, 

Lastly, let me touch for a moment on 
that “war of unprecedented magnitude” 
which Admiral Fiske foresees within ten 
or fifteen years: also the uncanny pres- 
cience of naval men in_ prophesying 
wars. After the Franco-Prussian War, 
the British Navy expected their ‘next 
war” with France; it was the stock dis- 
cussion of wardrooms. It didn’t happen, 
Next, in the declining days of Victoria, 
they regarded Russia as the great enemy 
—‘‘we must lick her next.” That didn’t 
happen. Finally ten years or so before 
the event they began to see Germany as 
the inevitable opponent when next they 
cleared decks for action. That happened, 
Whereupon, the British Navy became in 
its own conceit and in the snap-judgment 
of a careless world, an infallible seer. 
a astrologers know the same 
trick. 





In THis NuMBER we begin 
the Woman Citizen Cooperative 
Service, which we hope you will 
use wisely and often. Its conduc- 
tor, Ida Clyde Clarke, is known 
wherever good magazines and 
good lecturers go. The Citizen is 
proud and happy to have her. .. . 
Will Irwin, who answers Admiral 
Fiske so ably on the subject of paci- 
fism and preparedness, is the au- 
thor of “Christ or Mars?” “How 
Red Is America?” etc., and one of 
the finest liberal writers in this 
country. . . . We trust you have 
been hearing Mildred Adams in 
four Citizen radio talks on inter- 
esting women, during October. 
No other Citizen writer could 
find most of her material in her 
own articles! Her story this 
month is about Dr. Valeria Park- 
er’s work in the Mississippi tent 
cities. .. . Anna Louise Strong, 
who writes for a wide range of 
publications, was one of the very 
few correspondents in the interior 
of China during recent months. 
... Anne O'Hagan, who tells 
the story of her friend, Mrs. Sim- 
khovitch, is well known in many 
magazines. . . . Jean Carter, re- 
porting Rochester women’s work 
for the city manager plan, modest- 
ly leaves out her own sizable 
share. . . . Catherine I. Hackett 
is our Washington correspondent, 
Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop, physician 
at Barnard College, is our health 


specialist. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


Mrs. Bromley’s article in the October 


number was certain to start discussion. 
It begins: 


IFTING the Curse of Eve,” is excel- 

lent. It is so carefully done that one 
may trust the doctors will not be too annoyed 
since they are quoted so fully. 

There—with mothers—lies the last burden 
of the fatalism that is bred by ignorance and 
can be driven out by knowledge, and by no 
other means. I hope “Analgesia” will prove 
able to grow and possess the land, and doubt- 
less a short, easy name for it will be devised 
as time goes on. 

With sincere congratulations, 
oe 


dA woman doctor's letter in defense of 
Twilight Sleep. She is right—we want 
to be fair. 





HE October issue otf the Woman Citizen 

contains an article on “Lifting the Curse 
of Eve,” by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, which 
calls for comment. It has to do with the ex- 
ploitation of “Obstetric Analgesia” for re- 
lieving the pains of childbirth. 

Any method which succeeds in giving this 
relief without in itself increasing the hazard 
of either mother or child is to be com- 
mended. I believe, however, that the Woman 
Citizen, in order to sustain its reputation as 
a sheet which prints only that which is cor- 
rect and unbiased, should give space to cer- 
tain corrections of this contribution. 

The writer states boldly that “Twilight 
Sleep” has failed tragically. This theme she 
elaborates in such manner as to convey the 
impression that the method is obsolete and 
dergerous. 

Twilight Sleep has not failed. It is in 
more general use than it was ten years ago. 
It is not dangerous if an experience of more 
than fourteen years in the Women and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Chicago counts for any- 
thing. 

In this hospital it is used almost to the 
exclusion of other types of anaesthesia. 

In all these years there has been no mater- 
nal mortality from its use and it has been 
used in cases of advanced heart disease in 
the stage of decompensation where any other 
anaesthetic would have greatly increased the 
peril of the patient. In fact I have yet to 
encounter any contra-indication for its use de- 
pending upon the physical condition of the 
patient. 

When one states that any form of anaes- 
thesia, local or general, whether given by in- 
halation, hypodermic or rectal injection, is 
not dangerous, it goes without saying that in 
order to be safe it must be administered with 
the judgment born of experience. This is 
true of all, and is no more the case with 
Twilight than with any other anaesthetic. 

Furthermore there has been in all these 
years no case of infant mortality traceable to 
its use in our hands. These infants for the 
most part are born with good color and cry- 
ing lustily. 

The mother after delivery is fresh instead 
of exhausted, and this many times after a 
labor which would have crucified her if left 
to bear the pain. olde 

The method is of great benefit in. lessen- 
ing the number of cases of premature appli- 
cation of forceps so dangerous to both child 
and mother. . . 

There is not the slightest difficulty in keep- 
ing a woman relieved for many hours; davs 
if it seems necessary. 

In this respect, in the amount and duration 


of relief which may safely be given it is 
second to none; I should like to say “superior 
to all” but that I am aware that each 
physician likes best the method in which he 
has the greatest experience and skill. 

I should be glad at a later date to give 
statistical proof of the value of “Twilight 
Sleep” and of the wide use being made of it. 

In closing allow me to correct the writer of 
“Lifting the Curse of Eve” in the statement 
that oxygen and acetylene gas are used as 
anaesthesia. She probably meant to say 
“ethylene.” There is a wide difference in the 
two. 

CLARA Fercusox, M.D. 


Chicago, III. 


It will be remembered that Mrs. Bromley 
used the phrase “tragically failed” in regard 
to the Freiburg method of Twilight Sleep 
rather than of the modified method now in 
use in this country. Not all of the authorities 
consulted in the preparation of her article 
opposed Twilight Sleep in the latter form, 
she reports, yet she found no large New York 
maternity hospital, except the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children, which 
uses it in regular routine. She summed up 
the majority opinion of the many consulted. 

This writer will agree better with 
Mr. Irwin (page 8): 


HAVE just finished reading an article, 

“Pacifists and Méilitarists,” by Rear-Ad- 
miral Bradley A. Fiske, published in the 
Woman Citizen for October. 

The article is remarkable for positiveness 
of statement and entire lack of proof. For 
example, we are told that “I feel that world 
conditions and world trend now indicate the 
probability that the United States will be 
forced within ten or fifteen years into a war 
of unprecedented magnitude.” This is a very 
startling statement, one which calls for de- 
tailed proof. But absolutely none is given. We 
are called on to believe it on the mere word 
of a naval officer. It is what jurists call an 
“obiter dictum.” 

Admiral Fiske tells us that “The United 
States is the only country in the world in 
which the ruling class places keeping out of 
war in a position superior to that of gaining 
material advantages for the nation.” Again 
he writes: “His (ice. Lord Cecil’s) practice is 
wholly devoted to the spread of British im- 
perialism.” Who are the ruling class? How 
has Admiral Fiske been able to learn what 
they prefer? His statement about Lord Cecil 
strikes me as absurd. “Credat Judaeus Apella, 
non ego!” 

Admiral Fiske writes: “Vide the plain stor- 
ies of history, not overlooking the Victory at 
Salamis.” Very good is his suggestion. Let 
us follow it out, remembering that history 
has not only sequence but also consequence. In 
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480 B. C. the Greeks win the brilliant victory 


of Salamis. The victory is mainly due to 
the Athenian triremes. In a few years 
Athens becomes mighty on the sea. In 459- 
454 B. C. a great Athenian fleet fights on the 
Nile to crush the Persian power in Egypt. 
Their fleet is destroyed. In 415 B. C. Athens 
sends a splendidly equipped fleet and army 
to conquer Syracuse. ‘Two years later fleet 
and army perish miserably. In 405 B. C. 
Lysander annihilates the remnants of Athe- 
nian power in the sea fight at Aegospotami. 
Here is the result of preparedness. In less 
than one century “sic transit gloria mundi!” 

In forty-four years the same story .is told 
of Germany. Admiral Fiske shows us that 
“Tt has been the needs of armies and navies 
that have called forth the greatest efforts of 
men in nearly all the practical arts of life.” 
For sheer absurdity I rank this pearl of his- 
toric wisdom above even Charles Lamb’s Dis- 
sertation on Roast Pig., Admiral Fiske is ex- 
tremely illogical in his ‘historical deductions. 
He says: “Least of all do we want to be de- 
feated. By far the greatest calamity that can 
happen to a nation is defeat in war....If ever 
we are defeated, our wealth will be taken 





In Store for You 


Steering a Big City Straight 


Mayor Bertha K. Landes of 
Seattle, the first woman elected 
to the first office in a first-class 
city, tells her own story of her 
years in office. 


The Woman on the Ambulance 


Every year more women are en- 
tering the field of medicine. What 
the woman medical student must 
face in the way of pitiless train- 
ing, hard knocks, and experience 
that is often cruel but sometimes 
thrilling, is told by Mildred Adams 
through an interview with a young 
interne. 


Fireside Carollers 


How a program of carols by fire- 
light and candlelight insvired by 
a college chum in New England 
has grown to be a precious part 
of Yuletide in a New Jersey town 
is of timely interest to all com- 
munities with a Christmas celebra- 
tion in view. 


What Pershing Did Not Say 


From a woman’s point of view, 
Carrie Chapman Catt answers 
General Pershing’s earnest exhor- 
tation (published in a_ recent 
woman’s magazine) for Gold Star 
Mothers to beware “the blind and 
foolish pacifist.” 
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from us. From the tremendous fall in all the 
standards of living that will immediately en- 
sue, the women and children suffer far more 
than the men.” In another place he says: 
“That there should be a greater desire for 
peace in the United States than in any other 
country is explained adequately by the fact 
that we are the richest nation.” 

That is, we are pacifists because we are so 
very rich. Yet poverty and misfortune, the 
very things that would make us more strenu- 
ous and warlike, more ready to prepare for 
war, are to be shunned! 2 
R. M. BEACH. 


Bellefonte, Pa. 








GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, ‘D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 














A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel Martha Washington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 


New York City 
Rooms ........+.+..$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. .$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 








Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 




















Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put | 
them together with 


MAJORS CEMENT 


1s GOOD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric - a - brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
ping billiard 
cues, 
25c per bottle 

Major’s Rubber 








suit] Bs and Leather 
OO [tbat Cements 

A 20c per bottle 
TRADE MARK at dealers 




















| . . 
| Christmas Wrapping Papers 
8 assorted sheets for $1.00; 10 yds. of 
tape for tying, 40c; fancy boxes, 15c 
} and up according to size. 
Cash must accompany order. 
M. M, MILLER 





| 2 Midland Ave. White Plains, N. Y. | 














Refuse 

Substitutes 

Used the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


WE had it #*+* that vacation, all 
made of flaming maples, of 
green elms and yellow ash, of country 
pups and kittens (so strangely clean) 
and an old tavern filled with fine old 
furniture, autumn flowers and_hos- 
pitality. *%* dnd we had _ good 
weather, ten out of ten days. *% 
Which shows clearly at what time of 
year vacations should be taken. #** 
Very few vacations, we believe, in- 
clude sight of a centuries-old stone 
cave where people used to hide their 
provisions when they had to flee the 
Indians. #%* A country dance was 
included in our program, too, **%* 
Square dances, with a bossy fiddler 
yelling at folks what to do, such as 
swinging partners, sashaying and all 
such. %#%* We liked it fine. *#%+* 
Never did we expect to see sashaying 
done in the flesh. ##** We regret, 
with all due apologies to our native 
state, that we weren’t born in New 
England, with white houses and elm- 
shaded streets for our background. 
he Even the tiny towns we saw, 
with just one church, one store, one 
inn and a few houses (oh, ves, and 
one filling station) look so right. #%** 
So free from the blight of miscel- 
laneous paint. #%+* And, of course, all 
towns should be in hills #** unless 
they can contrive to be in mountains. 
+ But there was a fly in our oint- 
ment. *#%* We discovered that we 
positively need a motor car. *#+* We 
needed to see more red maples and vel- 
low ash, and see them faster; *** 
more little villages #*%* more filling 
stations. #** Still, even the humblest 
salesman need not apply. #4 We ar- 
rived home to find that we had inno- 
cently put one over on the Woman 
Voter. It seems they were all set to 
publish Mrs. Catt’s portrait in this 
month’s pages when they opened thei: 
October number, and saw it displaved 
as The Woman of the Month. %##* 
As thev were proudlv exhibiting the 


painting at League headquarters at the 
time, before releasing it to the Smith- 
sonian, we cannot blame them for feel- 
ing pained. #%** But that’s what they 
get for living in Washington. #++* 
We may add that we returned home, 
too, to find no improvement in the 
traffic. *#%%* Some one has actually 
suggested that something ought to be 
done about it. *#%** While they are 
thinking up just the right remedy, we 
are likely to develop sundry ailments 
from carrying enough reading matter 
to fill our time en route hither and 
yon, *#* If every one on the verge 
of divorce were as truly judicial as 
Rastus, there would be less complaint 
about the spread of this evil. +&#* 
Said the Judge, “Well, Rastus, I can 
give you this divorce, but it will cost 
vou three dollars.” #** “Three dol- 
lars, boss?” *%#%* “That's the fee.” 
Rastus was thoughtful. “Well, 
boss,” he said finally, “I jes’ tell ya, I 
don’t believe I wants no divorce. 
There ain’t three dollars’ difference 
‘tween dem two wimmen.” #4 In 
spite of all the warnings that sudden 
reducing is dangerous, we're pretty 
sure we should attempt it if we were 
in the fix of a large lady who entered 
a street car and sat down heavily op- 
posite a small girl. The little girl 
looked at her round-eyed, then turn- 
ing to her slender mother she asked in 
clear tones: “Mummy, is that all one 
lady?” *% Well, the long struggle 
over the Change of Name is over, and 
we hope you are all as relieved as we 
are. %%&% We shut our assorted dic- 
tionaries and synonym books some time 
ago, to ward off insanity #* and 
now we think Journal is a_ lovely 
word. #*% 4/] our troubles can be 
drowned at a minute’s notice, though, 
in “Now We Are Six.” wherein again 
we meet our charming friend, Mr. 
Edward Bear. *#** We're glad Mr. 
Milne doesn’t require one to certify 
one’s tender vouth hefore buying. 














STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1927. 
State of New York ss. 

County of New York 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


Mrs. 


Raymond Brown, who having been duly 


sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman Citizen, 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 


to wit: 


i. 


That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager are: 
Name and Post Office Address: i 
Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. é 
ag water Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 


; “Managing Editor: None. 
Business omnes: Jes. Raymond Brown, 171 


Madison Avenue, N, 
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That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 


Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Ave- 


nue, 


N. Y., President. 


Stockholders holding 1% or more of the total 


amount of stock: ' ee 
Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi 
son Avenue, N. Y., members of which are: 


nue, 


Mrs. ae Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Ave 


— Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 
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Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 
Mrs. Thomas B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, 
N. Y., Treasurer. 
Mrs. F, Louis Slade, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


i. e. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 49 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. F 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or im 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge an¢ 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 4 
not appear upon the books of the company 4 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. Raymonp Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this St 
lay of October, 1927. 
Harry Rauch, Notary Public 


(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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Heart to Heart 


The Jury Reports 


name of the Woman Citizen 

seems to have aroused strong 
feeling on the part of Citizen 
readers and has nearly disrupt- 
ed the magazine’s staff. 


T= proposal to change the 


When the search for a new 
name began we confidently ex- 
pected that some brilliant pro- 
posal would be made that at 
least we in the Citizen office 
would agree on, and could root 
for with enthusiasm, but as time 
went on we began to realize that 
we were looking for the impos- 
sible. Hundreds of names were 
suggested by contenders for the 
prize. The Citizen staff and all 
their friends added their bright 
thoughts. Midnight oil was 
burned in searching dictionaries 
and thesauruses. Many good 
names suggested were already 
in use. Not a single new name 
proposed made anyone say “Per- 
fect. That’s just right!” 


The proposal to change the 
name of the magazine was not 
made lightly. To us who are 
making your magazine no name 
could be more appropriate than 
Woman Citizen— meaning the 
woman in all her contacts with 
the world today. But for a long 
time evidence has been accumu- 
lating that the name Citizen is 
a handicap, both in attracting 
new readers and in appealing to 
advertisers for their business. 
Too many people read in the 
name a magazine devoted to 
women in politics and nothing 
else. Although no new name 
has been offered which arouses 
our enthusiasm, the reason for 
changing the name remains. 

Fortunately, there is one 
name which meets all the objec- 
tions brought against the words, 
Woman Citizen. It is the name 
chosen by the women who pub- 
lished the first magazine made 
hy women for women. This was 
in the days of Godey’s Lady’s 


Book, and the Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, and it is significant that 
they did not adopt the word 
“lady.” which in those days 
meant the clinging vine, but 
used the word “woman.” The 
magazine published under this 
name voiced the first aspirations 
of women for freedom and op- 
portunity. For nearly half a 
century it was the journal of 
woman’s activities in behalf of 
humanity, of her opinions, her 
ideals and strivings. At the cru- 
cial part of the suffrage fight 
this magazine became the 
Woman Citizen, and under that 
name was a large factor in win- 
ning the vote. That part of the 
struggle is now over and in their 
citizenship women are equal 
with men, but there still remains 
a long road to go before women 
achieve equal freedom of op- 
portunity, and before women 
equally with men shape _ the 
progress of the world. 


So, as the world marches on it 
is fitting that the magazine 
which continues to voice the 
ideals and opinions and achieve- 
ments of women should again 
be known as the Woman’s Jour- 
nal. Moreover, the name Wom- 
an’s Journal meets the most se- 
rious objection to the name 
Woman Citizen. It does not 
imply a limited political field 
for the magazine, and nothing 
else. The words will take what- 
ever character the magazine it- 
self will give them. 


Therefore, with some humil- 
ity at having searched so long 
and so far for what was close at 
home, and with much pride at 
finding the object of our search 
already in our possession, we 
announce that beginning with 
the January number the Woman 
Citizen magazine will be known 
again by the name it carried for 
forty-seven years, the Woman’s 
Journal. 
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antilever 


Shoes 


» will help your feet 
back to health 


IMP IN AND DANCE oOuT’”’ has 

been suggested by a woman 
as a slogan for Cantilever Stores. 
It’s perfectly true that tired, aching 
feet find new life in Cantilever 
Shoes. These attractive oxfords and 
pumps are shaped for comfort. Their 
lines are the true lines of the nas- 
ural foot and their snug fitting 
flexible arches work with your feet 


instead of against them. 


A beautifully fitting shoe 
There's pleasing grace in the fit of 
a Cantilever Shoe. The modishly 
rounded toe, the slim heel and the 
fine, easy leathers, all help to make 
the Cantilever Shoe one of the most 
comfortable and smoothly fitting 
shoes that you could slip your foot 


into. And it’s a smart shoe, too; 








made in the pump and oxford styles 
that fashionable New Yorkers are 
wearing right now. 

How weak feet are helped 
Cantilever Oxfords give weak, 
shoe-bound feet the support, com- 
fort and freedom they need. When 
you lace one of these springy, easy 
fitting oxfords, the flexible arch 
of the shoe is pulled up snugly 
against the undercurve of the foot. 
You enjoy a gently helpful type 
of support that leaves your feet 
free to build the springy strength 
of foot health. Foot muscles are 
exercising when vou walk and the 
arch structure is held comfortably 
in place without the usual restraint 
of rigid arch shoes. Learn for your- 
self how good these smart shoes 
can make your feet feel. 


Cantilever 


MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
shoes will be fitted con- 


Near you there is a Cantilever Agency where these comfortable 
write 


scientiously. If you do not find it listed in the telephone book under “Cantilever,” 
the Cantilever Corporation, 426 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address and a 


style booklet. 


When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman Citizen 











